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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., 


Pubiishers and Proprietors, 
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Boston, Mass. 





TERMS: 


2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not paid iy 
ae ance. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 

All persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMar 
for use in its columns must sign — name, not 
necessarily for publication, but as 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended “tor ublication 

should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
upon but one side, 


Jorrespondence from practical farmers, giving the 


~ 


results of their ex erience, is_solict Letters 
should be signed wit e writer’s realname, in full, 
which will ¢ printed ‘Or not, as the writer may 
wish, 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers at advantages to ad 
tisers. Its circulation is large ong the most 
active and intelligent portion of vue community. 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 





Connecticut’ 's Good Roads. 


For the amount of money spent, no State 
is making more rapid advance than Connect- 
icut in securing good roads. Construc- 
tion is left with the towns, but the State 
pays two-thirds the cost where the town has 
over a million dollars of property taxed, 
and three-fourths the cost in towns where 
the property is below a million dollars. 
I'hus the poorer towns receive most help, 
yet the richer communities are eager to 
comply with the act and to appropriate their 
share of the cost. 

Since 1895, when the plan was started, 162 
towns out of the 168 in the State complied 
with the law, and have commenced road im- 
provement, the results of which are already 
quite remarkable. During the past two 
years 138 miles of road have been practi- 
cally completed. The change in conditions of 
travel is becoming fully appreciated through- 
out the State, and there is pressure each year 
for increase of the appropriations. One very 
important result is the training given town 
officials in the art of road constructions and 
repair, so that old, worthless methods are 
being given up, and the towns are getting 
more for their money. 

In securing the co-operation of practically 
all the towns and in arousing general inter- 
est in road improvement throughout the 
State, the Connecticut plan seems to have 
surpassed the State or county method as 
practiced, say in Massachusetts and in New 
Jersey. The weak point of the Connecti 
cut system has been the lack of connection 
between the improved sections of road, but 
this fault is disappearing with the new con- 
structions made year by year. 





The Farmer’s Interest in Good Seeds. 


Farmers’~ Bulletin, No. 111, from the 
Department of Agriculture bears the above 
title, and contains so much that should be 


cousidered before the farmer purchases his 


for the benefit of those who do not receive 


these bulletins. The botanist of the depart- 
ment in transmitting says that a bushel of 
clover seed purchased by one farmer for 


had only 27? pounds of. good clover seed, 
which thus cost him $7.57 per bushel. This 
shows the importance of having seed tested 
before buying. 
But in buying poor seed there is other 
loss beside the cost of the proportion of 
good seed. Puor seed may fail to grow or 
give an uneven stand, Grass and clover 
seeds often contain many weed seeds, and 
may bring an entirely new weed to the 
farm. 
The amount of seed to be sown per acre is 
usually regulated by more or less well- 
defined rules, based upon general experi- 
ence. Thus redtop, orchard-grass and Eng- 
lish rye-grass are usually stated at three 
bushels per acre of fourteen pounds to the 
bushel. In each bushel there should be at 
least 8.9 pounds of good seed, the remainder 
being chaff, dead seeds and weed seeds. 
This is 25.8 pounds to the acre in three 
bushels. If the germinating power is fifty 
per cent. less, nearly five bushels per acre 
will be needed, and in seed weighing only 
twelve pounds per bushel, with fifty per cent. 
of the good seed germinating, 6} bushels are 
needed. Ifa high-grade seed weighing 16? 
pounds to the bushel is used and ninety per 
cent. germinates, less than 1} bushels will 
be needed tothe acre. Allof these grades 
have been found in their tests, and unless 
one knows which he is ,using it is only by 
chance tnat he secures a proper stand. 
The amount of weed seeds even in that 
which would be called good is surprising. 
In one sample that had but one-fifth of one 
per cent. of spurious seeds, there were 990 
weed seeds in a pound, of more than. 59,000 
in a bushel of sixty pounds. In Ja sample 
containing four-fifths of one'per cent. of 
weed seeds, there were about three thousand 
weed seeds to the pound, and in one that 
had 24 per cent. there were more than 27,000 
weed seeds in a pound, and with fifteen 
pounds to the acre the farmer would dis- 
tribute about 414,000 weed seeds. A sam- 
ple of clover seed offered in the Chicago 
market.a few years. ago had about 338,300 
weed seedsin a pound, or more. than 20,000 
per pushel. 
A table of seven samples of clover seed 
gives the selling price per bushel, the per 
cent. and number of pounds of good seed 
per bushel, with the cost per bushel of good 
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Muskmelons Under Glass. 





The growing of muskmelons outdoors pounds ina bushel. 
has been beset with many difficulties within | oogt $5.88 per bushel and in No. 4 $5.10. 


the past few years, and at the present time 


itis questionable whether it is worth while | gent, or 45.72 pounds of good seed ina 
attempting to grow them, at least until | pyshel. 
some reliable method of controlling the | No, 3, bought of the same party as No. 1, cost 
blights has been discovered. There are | ¢5 4 bushel, 


three different species of fungi that annually 


proven 


troubles, they stand these much better, be- 
cause they are much more hardy. 


valley with different results. On account t 


ol the absence of bees under tent cloth very | wonid be needed to equal the regular 
amount of No. 1 or No.4. The amount of 


little if any fruit was obtained in most cases. 
he vines, however, showed, on the whule, i 


a bet 
etter development, and were freer from -yalue for use. 


blights than those out of doors. 


[woe ; 
vo Crops were Sanees Gees Genes Seep cost $5 per bushel, 77.4 per cent. or 28.25 
no traces of blight, notwithstanding that pened Ot Oe ie cade odanddl et 
infected plants were generally to be found cost $1 10a bushel, and had 10.48 per cent. 
0 : i r , 
ver the entire State, and were abundant in or 1.34 pounds of good seed in a bushel. 
\u water was applied to the foliage of the Good seed cost 81.3 cents a pound, or nearly 
five times as much as that in the $5 seed. 
plants under glass, and as the ventilators 
vere constantly open during the day in No. 3, costing only seventy-five cents a 
8 bushel, was much better than No. 2, having 
diticulty bien’ ; 16.76 per cent. or 2.44 poundsin a bushel of 
iculty was experienced in setting plenty good seed. Cost of good seed 30.7 cents a 
pound. . — 
nde times as much of No. 2as of No.1to s 
ubtedly the reason for their being free an acre, and even then the weeds would be 


March to October, which showed absolutely 


‘he immediate vicinity of the greenhouse. 


‘uinmer, thus allowing entrance of bees, no 


‘fruit. The absence of moisture and dew 
1 loliage of these plants under glass was 


‘vi infection, and the same held good to a 

certain extent tu those cultivated under 

utcloth. Our first crop, which matured 

1 lune, averaged over ten melons per plant, 
ui i the second was fully as prolific. 

‘he prices ordinarily paid for melons 
ld not be sufficient to cover the expense t 
-rowing them under glass. A special 

"ket with a fancy price would be neces- 
’ in order toinsure fair returns for labor, 

‘ ucumbers under glass usually average 

i $2 to $5 per plant according to season, 

‘n Order to raise hothouse melons at a 

‘lit they cught to bring from fifty cents to 
each, At the present time there is a 
ited market for melons at these prices. 
‘doubt a larger demand would be forth- 
ning if some enterprising grower decided 


‘elons grown were Paul Rose and Rocky 


ney and the quality was excellent. The | $1.60a bushel, and had 98.75 per cent. or 44.4 
‘s were either prgned to a single or | pounds of good seed in a bushel. 


‘vable-shoot system, and all the laterals | cost $1.62 a bushel. 
bushel. It had 83.16 per cent. or 37.4 pounds 


* nipped at the second or third joint. 


Ma ‘1y fine crops of melons are grown under | of good seed ina bushel. 
~'as8 On private estates, the amount of fruit | $1.68. 
‘vine being often restricted to four or | cost $1.35 a bushel, but had only 2.19 per 
“ve. Some special English-forcing melons | cent. or 1.28 poands of good seed in a bushel. 
‘e now and then grown under glass on | Cost of good seed $47.25 a bushel. Seeds of 
vate estates to good advantage, the qual- | hawksbeard, a pest in Oregon, is said to 
ty “of the fruit which they produce being | have been introduced in timothy seed, and 
seeds of dodder are sometimes found in it, 


Wi we 


"specially good. G. E. SToneE,. 


, b : : . good seed or 55.2 pounds per bushel. Cost 
aifect melons in this section. The disastrous | of good seed $5.40 a bushel. No. 5 vost $4.75 
effects caused by one of these can be very | g bushel, 
largely controlled by spraying, another can eight pounds of good seed in a bushel. Cost 
be partially controlled, and the third has | of good seed $5.91 a bushel. 
n well-nigh hopeless, even where| bushel and had 87.3 per cent. or 51.38 
spraying with various fungicides has been pounds of good seed to the bushel. 
repeatedly practiced. The climatic condi- good seed $4.59 a bushel. No. 7 sold at'$3,50 
tions of New England are such that they | 9 pushel and had 46.2 per cent. of good seed 
cannot be considered the best for melons, | 9, 97.72 pounds to the bushel. 
and while cucumbers are subject to similar | .ooq $7.56. 
nor the lowest gave the cheapest good seed, 
: that being found in No.6. As from ten to 

Melons have been grown during the past | geteen pounds per acre are usually sown of 
season under tent cloth in the Connecticut | oover seed, it will be seen that twenty to 


No. 1 sold at fourteen cents a pound. It 
had 60.82 per cent. or 12.16 pounds of good 
seed in a bushel, and good seed cost twenty- 


a pound, and had 5.84 per cent. or 6.27 pounds 
of good seed in a bushel. 
$1.75 a vound. Sample 3 sold at ten cents 
a pound, and had 0.46 per cent. of good 
seed or 0.64 pounds in a bushel. Good 
seed cost $2.18 a pound. No 4. cost 6.25 
cents a, pound, and had 25.88 per cent. or 
3.62 pounds of good seed in a bushel. Cost 
of good seed twenty-four cents a pound. 
Sample 3 was quite pure, but did not ger- 
minate well, and good seed cost more than 


ake the matter in hand. The varieties | nine times as much as in No. 1. 


seed. Sample No.1 cost $5.50 per bushel, 
and No. 4 cost $4.75 a bushel. Each had 
ninety-three per cent. of good seed or 55.8 
In No. 1 the good seed 
No. 2 cost $5.25 a bushel and had 76.2 per 
Cost of good seed $6.90 per bushel. 


had ninety-two per cent. of 


and had 80.1 per cent. or forty- 
No. 6 cost $4 
Cost of 


Cost of good 
Thus neither the highest priced 


hirty pounds per acre of the No. 7 sample 


njurious weed seeds would also affect its 


Three samples of redtop are given: No. 1 


it would require more than seven 


ikely to crowd the grass out. 
Of four samples of Kentucky blue-grass, 


bree cents a pound. No.2 cost 10.23 cents 


Good seed cost 


In three samples of timothy, No. 1 sold at 


Good seed 
No. 2 cost $1.40 a 


Good seed cost 
No. 3 mostly failed to germinate. It 


‘lot. No. 2 sold at $5.50 a bushel, 97.5 per 






Five samples of coin btail are given; 


seed ¢ost $2.85 a bushel. 


bushel. No, 3-30ld at $1.50 @ bushel, and had 
24.92 per cent. ef good seed, The cost.of 
good seed was $5.85 a bushel. While this 


2, le ruhg at pound aol | ty aye tet en | a 
meadow % 


No. 4 sold at $1.25 a bushel, and had 46,87 }.eoat 

j per cent. or 6.55 pounds of good seed ins 
bushel. More than half the weight was j, 
meadow fescue, and good seed cost $2.66 a |. 


bushel. No. 5cost.eighty cepts a bushel 
has 16.86 per cent. or 2.36 pounds of 
seed to the bushel. Good seed cost $4. 
bushel. ; 
Beardless brome-grass has grown much 
in favor in the West, and nine samples 
were tested. Uf No.1, costing twenty cents 
& pound, not a seed germinated. Nu. 2 cost 


oe aah fete one bushel, It had 73.65}. 
per or’1 of © in‘ay 
pounds of godd sped in‘a 


No.2 sold at $1.50 a bushel and had'sa.2| them, x 


seed for another season that di it | Be’ Cent. or 9.17, pounds of good ‘seed } ¢ 
Jo nat cacsive |i the bushel: Cost of good seed $2.98 a| 







3 ‘ing “fertilizing his land, 
; ae that will not appear. 
ng . rar sd: the buyers should 


only State the 
in percentages, 
we a surety the lot does not 

, rig seepbrtion af the esede of 
Weeds, especially such as are new 
iy y of the bayer. Of course, the 
nay and should test the seed him- 
¥ will take a fair sample of the 
itents of the beg well mixed that it 
‘the lightseads fromthe top and 

the bed iF seeds from the bottom. He may 
then.rejectthe entire lot if he finds them 
very povr,,or may increase the amount sown 
per acre to get a proper amount of gvod 


































IMPORTED BULLDOG; DON JUAN. : 
Owned by Eberhart Kennels, Camp Dennison, Uhio. 





eighteen cents a pound, and had 63.8 per 
cent. or seven pounds of good seed per 
bushel. Cost of good seed 28.2 cents a 
pound. No. 3 sold at sixteen cents a pound. 
It had 68.4 per cent. of good: seed or 8.38 
pounds in a bushel, and good seed ccst 23.4 
cents a pound. No.4 cost the same, and 
had 56.5 per cent. or 6.21. pounds per bushel 
of good seed, which cost 28.3 cents a pound. 
No. 5 sold at fifteen cents a pound. It had 
35.6 per cent. or 4.6 pounds per bushel of 
good seed, which cost forty-one cents a 
pound. No. 6sold at fourteen cents a pound, 
and had 22.1 per cent. or 2.48 pounds per 
bushel, at a cost of 63.6 cents a pound. No. 
7 sold at 11.9 cents a pound. It had 27.4 per 
cent. or 3.22 pounds of good seed in a 
bushel. Cost of good seed 43.4 cents a 
pound. . No. 8 cost ten cents a pound, and 
had 20.8 per cent. of good seed or 2.71 
pounds to the bushel. Good seed cost: 
forty-eight cents a pound. These were all 


Silo Saves Space and Labor. 


The question of economy of storage-room 
is entirely in favor of silage. Less room is 
required for storing the product from a cer- 
tain number of acres in the silo than ina 
barn in cured condition. Hay placed in the 
mow will take up more than three times as 
much reom as the same quantity of food 
materials put intothe silo. In the case of 
field-cured fodder corn the comparison 
comes out still more favorably to the silo, 
on acomet of the greater difficulty in pre- 
venting the thick corn stalks from spoiling. 
when placed under shelter. 

Another reason why the silo has been 
adopted generally is uhat an acre of corn 
can be placed in it at less cost than it can 
be put up as cured fodder. To derive full 
benefit from the food materials in the field- 
cured fodder cofn, it must be run through a 
feed cutter in small proportions at a time; 





imported seed and bought in one hundred- 
pound lots. No. 9 was American-grown 
seed and sold at ten cents a pound in one 
thousand-pound lots. This had 87.3 per 
cent. of good seed or 12.2 pounds in a 
bushel, and good seed cost 11.4 cents a 
pound. It would have been cheaper than 
the others at double the price. While the 
standard weight is fourteen pounds to the 
bushel, there were no samples that exceeded 
thirteen pounds, and most of them showed 
eleven to 113 pounds, while one fell to 8 
pounds. 

Crimson clover had four samples tested. 
No. 1 cost $5.75 per bushel. It had 0.82 per 
cent. of good seed or 0.49 pounds per bushel, 
and good seed cost $7.38 a bushel in this 


cent. of good seed or 58.5 pounds per bushel 
were found in this, and good seed cost 
$5.64 a bushel. No. 3sold for $4.75 a bushel, 
and had 48.36 per cent. or 29 pounds of good 
seed ina bushel, at a cost of $9.72 per bushel. 
No. 4 sold at $4.50 a bushel. It was the 
best sample of the lot, having 90.49 per cent. 
of good seed or 54.29 pounds in a bushel. 
The good seed cost $5.04 per bushel. 

A sample of crimson clover from Jackson- 
vill, Fla., looked of fair quality, but only 
ten per cent. germinated. Samples of 
beardiess brome-grass that looked like 
good seed contained from fifteen to forty 
per cent. of a cheaper seed. Red clover 
is sometimes adulterated with yellow trefoil, 
A package of orchard-grass from a Western 
dealer had no orchard-grass in it, but was 
English rye-grass. The buyers should 
observe four rules: Buy only of reliable 
firms; avoid the cheap grades; demand a 
statement of quality in percentage, and 
then have the seed tested. 

The dealers should not only be honest, 
but have a knowledge of the seeds they sell. 
Such firms often are willing to sell the best 
grades at a smaller profit than they can 
make on lower grades, as the results help 
their reputation and they advise their cus- 
tomers to buy them. The lists above given 
show that the price is not always a guaran- 
tee of the quality or an indication of it, but 
when the dealer is honest and capable, it is 
safer to buy the highest grades. Seedsmen 
should either test the seeds themselves or 
have the experiment stations do it, and then 








Hatch Experiment Station. 


and should be guarded against. 





drop the grade names of fair, prime, choice 





}Seald it in boiling water, then add enough 


the corn must in most cases be husked, 
cribbed, and either ground, cob and all, or 
shelled and ground. In siloing corn, the 
whule plant is now, asa rule, run through 
the cutter and filled into the silo at once, 
thus doing away with the separate handling 
of ear corn. Careful experiments with milch 
cows, condacted by several of our experi- 
ment stations, have shown that silage thus 
made from-corn cut ‘ears and all’ has 
produced somewhat more milk and butter 
thau dry fodder and ear-corn, handled and 
fed separately, the product from the same 
area of land being compared in both cases. 

Buffalo, N. Y. G. Exias & Bro. 

-_————_—- +> o_—____ 
Raising Calves Without Milk. 


The Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
has just issued a bulletin (No. 60) on this 
subject. They started with the following 
formula for calf feed: Flour, 16 2-3 pounds ; 
flaxseed meal, 33 1-3 pounds; linseed oil cake 
meal, fifty pounds. Take two and one-half 
pounds of this mixture per day for each calf. 


more water to make two gallons; add a little 
sugar and salt before feeding. A number 
of trials were made with this meal on calves 
ten days to three weeks old at the begin- 
ning. This formula was recommended by 
one of the agricultural colleges of England. 
It did not prove satisfactory, and six weeks 
were spent in trying to find the right com- 
bination of foods—a combination that would 
be palatable and make the calves grow. 

In October the following mixture was 
made up and proved very satisfactory: 
Wheat tiour, thirty pounds; cocoanut meal, 
twenty-five pounds; nutrium, twenty 
pounds; linseed meal, two pounds. One 
pound of this was added to six pounds of 
hot water, stirred for a few moments, al- 
lowed to cool to 100°, then fed to the calf 
from a pail or calf-feeder, the latter pref- 
erably. The calf was taken at seven to 
ten days old and at first was fed twicea 
day on a ration of three pounds whole milk 
and one-half pound of above mixture; ina 
few days—four to seven, depending on how 
the calf thrived—it was put upon the com- 
plete ration of caif meal. 

Wheat flour keeps the bowels from be- 
coming too loose. Cocoanut meal contains 
twenty per cent. protein and 9.03 per cent. 







snd ner eee mate an Oe 
se yp 


. | ‘farther from the ground, and, with a pro- 


| plattts as the strawberry are sometimes 


double purpose. 


more easily and-cheaply applied. At our 


sown thickly so as to form a complete cover- 
ing. We use perhaps four bushels to the 
acre. In case of the ubsence of rain, we | § 
keep the surface soil broken and fine by|Praning. For cutting out the stoutest 
going over the ground with our weeder, | shoots and the bigger old wood, a parrot- 
continuing the process until the growth of 
grain is sufficiently large ito completely 
shade the ground. 

This growth, which will effectually hold the | eye to regulate the growth of the plant and 
snows that fall during the winter, will be/| give it an easy, graceful, natural outline, 
dead when the growing season comes again. | always trying to keep the branches well 
It may then be worked into the soil by culti- | down to the ground. 
vation, which, together ‘with the mass of | gnarled stems and stunted or enfeebled 
roots grown, will supply a large amount of | wood, and endeavor to preserve a fair full- 
humus or vegetable matter, thus keeping 
the soil porous and friable, a very important 
consideration. 


mulching an acre of strawbérries? A very 


ers, no doubt, fail to mulch because of the 
expense, and by doing so lose several dol- 
lars where they save one. At the yearly 
meeting of the Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety this question came up, and it was de- 
cided that it would be profitable to put on 
an expense of $50 per acre, providing the 
soil was in a prime condition, and the plants 
were in the hedge row, or narrow matted 
row—six to eight plants toa three-foot 
space. R. M. Kellogg of this State says it 





id and then ground to flour. It is virtually 
ailk when dissolved in water. It is 
case | manufactured by aconcern in New Jersey, 
and the product is sold to bakers principally 
at ten cents a. pound; it is seven cents‘a. 
pound unground and unbolted. {t has a 
slight laxative effect. Dried blood is highly 
nutritious, is tonic ° effect, and cures 
seours. - 

Flour costs ‘wouliiie &@ pound, cocoanut 
meal 15 cents, nutrium ten cents, linseed 
meal 14 cents, dried blood three cents. Total 
cost of the calf meal per pound 3.2cents. By 
using second-grade flour.and the seven-cent 
nutrium the cost would be less than two 
centsa pound. Feed two pounds a day for 
five or six weeks, then 24 pounls till wean- 
ing, say one hundred days after first begin- 
ning to feed. This would cost about $7 for 
the calf meal, besides hay and grain the calf 
eats and the milk used before beginning on 
the meal. This would bring the cost up tu 
$8 and upwards, at four months old. Keep 
the calves in warm, dry, comfortable quar- 
ters.} 

Another mixture, used for three calves 
in these experiments, was composed of corn 
meal, thirteen pounds; nutrium, twenty 
pounds; flaxseed, 14 pounds; dried 
blood, two pounds; fiour, thirty pounds; 
cocoanut meal, six pounds; oats chop, 
sifted,. six puunds. This costs about 
the same as the other mixture, is 
more palatable, but did not produce quite 
as good results, though this may have been 
the fault of the calves. 





Winter Protection of Small Fruits. 

We furnish winter protection not to keep 
frost out, but to keep it in. 1t is the con- 
tinuous thawing and freezing that does the 
mischief. Freezing expands the soil, lifts it 
up. When the frost is out this soil settles 
back to its old pesition. But not so the 
plant, which was more or less lifted from 
the soil, as the freezing of the soi! caused 
its expansion, breaking many of the plant 
roots, particularly the longer ones, and the 
fine rootlets. As I said, the soil settles, but 
the plant does not; instead it is left with its 
roots more or less exposed to sun and air. 
The next freezing lifts the plants still 


tracted spell of freezing and thawing, such 
as we usually have in the spring, such 


‘k:lled outright. 

~~ With the strawberry there is another 
polit to sensider. When left thus un-. 
protected the crown leaves of the plant are | 
often ‘dead when growing weather comes in 
the spring. If not dead, their vitality mest 
be greatly lessened. But some may say, 
** Yes, but these old leaves all die, anyhow, 
so what does it matter? ’’ The harm is 
here: These leaves will die a natural death, 
after having fulfilled their mission, which is 


question. 


tion? With different fruits this may be 
aecomplished in different ways.: 


after freezing weather sets in and the mate- 


the purpose. 
protection. 


How much shall we use? If applied after 
the ground is frozen, there is but little 


droughty fruiting season. 


soft cushion for the pickers’ knee:. 


natural question. A good many fruit grow- | j 











fat. Nutrium is skimmilk evaporated toa 


a1 expense of $100 per acre, and with a 
propagating bed there is no limit to the 
ptofitable expense. 

To my mind, the amount of expense of a 
mulch that we may put apon an acre de- 
pends first, upon the condition of the plants, 
the crop prospects, we might say the prob- 
able yield of fruit; second, on the probable 
price we are to receive for our fruit. Straw- 
berries grown after up-to-date methods, and 
capable of yielding from 250 to five hundred 
bushels per acre, may be more profitably 
mulched. at an expense of $50 per acre than 
a field, where the probable yield is but fifty 
to seventy-five bushels per acre, may be 
mulched at an expense of $15 per acre. 
Especially is this so, if in the one case the 
berries bring ten to fifteen cents per quart, 
and in the other three to seven cents. A 
good mulch may, in some instances, increase 
the yield two or threefold, and at the same 
time increase the price two or three cents 
per quart. 

- One could by experimenting find out just 
what are the profitsof mulching. However, 
just to loox at the results as the plants 
come out in the spring is enough to satisfy 
us that mulching pays and pays big. 

Where stable manure is used for muleli- 
ing care should be exercised, as large quan- 
tities may burn the plants because of the 
excess of nitrogen and other elements of 
plant food coming in contact with the roots. 

Weed seed in the manure may cause much 
trouble, particularly if the bed is to be kept 
for another picking. Clean straw or marsh 
hay is the best material to use unless it be 
corn stalks. 

Where one is giving a giaie of land special 
treatment, with the object in vie v of fitting 
it for small fruits, a good plan is to sow on 
in the spring or early summer, three or four 
bushels of corn to the acre. This may be 
cut late in the fall and used as a mulch on 
our small fruits. lt takes nerve to use fod- 
der forthis purpose, but it pays. Where 
our bush fruits are not protected by the 
covering of oats and peas, a mulch of straw 
shoulda be applied about the plants. For, as 
with the strawberry plant, the action of the 
frost leaves the roots exposed or near the 
surface where they are destroyed with the 
spring cultivation. 

As this is written for the CULTIVATOR, it 
will be read by many fruit growers of the- 
Eastern States, where conditions may, per- 
haps, be somewhat different from those of 
our own State, yet the action of frost and 
the effect of freezing is the same the world 
over; and the man ‘who is leaving his plants 
exposed to such influences is losing money 
every day. Better get on some sort of cov- 
ering now and stop the leak. 





ice-Making to Order. 
A stout frame-work is built, upon which 
loose poles are laid and a three-quarter inch 


that of elaborating the early spring flow of | or inch pipe is erected inthe centre of the 
sap. Be not deceived, for, even though our | frame-work. 
strawberry plants may not be lifted from | about a foot above the top of the frame, and 
the ground, yet, if the crowns have been | should be coupled with a lawn sprinkler 
left ‘exposed to the bright winter suns, the | which revolves when the water is turned 
plants’ vitality must of a necessity be|on. The water is thus distributed all over 
greatly lessened. Of this there can be no | the area of the frame, and dripping from the 
poles soon forms long icicles. 
Having come to this decision, the ques-/| are large enough, the water is turned off, 
tion naturally comes up, when and how) the icicles knocked down and the ice 
shall we provide a mulch or winter protec- | shoveled into the iczhouse. 


This pipe should project 


When these 


This frame-work may be built directly over 


With the | the icehouse, or situated on an elevatior 
strawberry, the cultivation of which should | near it, so that the ice may be shoveled on 
continue throughout the season, the mulch | to an inclined trough placed between the 
or covering should not be applied until.| bottom of the frame and the icehouse. 


This is a common plan in Switzerland 


rial used may be that which is the most | when pure ice is not to be had nearby. One 
handy. Any coarse material will answer | of the large Canadian creameries has tried 
Straw, marsh hay, coarse | the method and finds it satisfactory and 
stable manure, anything which will afford | that not much lJabor is required. 





How to Prune Shrubs. 
We prune shrubs to regulate their growth, 


danger of getting on too much. For, while | and make them graceful, pretty bushes, to 
a covering that protects the crown leaves | accentuate their natural character, to invig- 
from the winter sun and the ground from | orate weak growth or check over-luxuri- 
thawing is sufficient to answer all purposes, | ance, or to increase the profusion or enhance 
so far as a winter protection is concerned, a | the quality uf their blossoms. 
covering of several inches is better, because | privet hedge with a hedge-shears in a closely 
of the fact that this mulch will answer a | sheared, straight, artificial line or rounded 
Not only is this mulch | form; but this sort of pruning, in the case 
nevessary as a winter protection, but if ap- | of spireas, deutzias, weigelas, mock oranges 
plied in sufficient quantities, it may prove a | and other ga:den favorites grown in shrub- 
means of salvation to the crop during a| bery masses, or as isolated specimens for 
At any rate, it | beauty of form or blossoms, would be dese- 


will mean berries. free from “grit” anda | cration. 


We prune a 


All kinds of garden shrubs may be pruned 


With the bush fruits this mulch may be | between the times when the leaves drop 
off in late fall and before the buds start to 
last cultivation, which is given about the | burst into growth in earliest spring, but I 
middle of August, we sow on oats and peas, | 10 not like pruning in very frosty weather. 
and cultivate them in. They should be|A stout, sharp pocketknife, as Saynor’s 
praning knife, or a pair of seven-inch, 


eight-inch or nine-ineh spring pruning 


hears are the handiest implements for 


bill is excellent, or a paic of lopping shears 
with handles three feet long. 


In pruning shrubs of any kind, have an 


Thin out old and 


ness of healthy shoots with plenty of firm, 
well-ripened spray twigs for flowers. In 
pruning small twigs always cut back close 
How much may be profitably expended in | to an eye or joint, and in pruning branches, 
large or small, always cut close back to a 


joint or stem. Never leave a snag, and 


whenever you find an old snag cut it off 
close to the living wood. Never use hedge- 
shears on a shrub. We not infrequently 
see shrubs bare at the bottom and with tall 
stems and broad-spreading heads, but they 
are repugnant to the eye. When the shrubs 
begin to crowd each other in the bed, don’t 
try to remedy matters by pruning; instead, 
thin the mass by removing a number of 
the bushes—dig them up carefully and 
plant elsewhere.—William Falconer, in 
will, in certain cases, be proftable even at Country Life in America. 
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Location of Beef Cuts. 


Most housewives do not understand the 
terms used by the butcher to describe the 
various cuts into which a carcass of beef is 
divided. Therefore, they do not always 
know what they are buying. Here is some 
information on the subject from the New 
York Sun. 

The whole beef is split into halves, fol- 
lowing the centre of the backbone or verte- 
bral column from tail to neck. Each half 
contains a hind and a forequarter. 

The forequarter is then cut from the hind- 
quarter. These are the processes of the 
wholesaler. The “ fores’’-and “‘ hinds,” as 
they are called, are now ready for the re- 
taiJer. 

The forequarter is cut into two parts- -the 
rack, consisting of a set of ribs, and the 
chuck or shoulder proper up to and includ- 
ing the eighth rib. 

The eighth-rib cut shows the blade gristle 
only on one side. The niath rib is usually 
called a chuck roast. 

The rack is cut into prime rib, standing 
or rolled roasts. 

The chuck is a complicated piece of meat 
when cut into kitchen pieces by the butcher. 
Its anatomy yields the following pieces for 
cooking: Oven and pot roasts, boneless 
chuck steaks aud chuck roasts cut free of 
bone and metamorphosed into top and lower 
Saratoga roasts. The lower cut is the more 
tender. It has the eye piece, which some- 
what resembles the eye of a porterhouse 
rolled roast. 

The chuck yields still more cuts to the 
wizard of the cleaver. There are the soup 
and stewing pieces, plate, navel and brisket 
pieces for corning, oven and pet roasts, 
made by removing the flesh from the shoul- 
der bones, and chuck steaks cut from the 
cross rib. Inthe above disguises the word 
‘* chuck ”’ loses all of its plebeian character. 
. The hindquarter is less complicated, but 
its dissection is interesting to the culinary 
economist. This part of the beef carcass 
is cut in two; the loin of the beef and the 
round, consisting of the leg, top and bottom 
round, rump and flank. 

Now comes a steak rollcall. The loin of 
beef is cut by the’ butcher into top sirloin 
steaks and roasts, short sirloins, round- 
done sirloins, flatbone steaks, hipbone 
steaks, boneless sirloin steaks, porterhouse 
steaks and roasts. Then there are a la mode 
top round cuts, bottom round cuts for pot 
roasts and corned beef. The rump goes 
into steaks and corning pieces, flank steaks 
and rolled flank pot roasts or corning 
pieces. 

If. the housekeeper is mystified by the 
shop vernacular, it is because she has not 
learned the “geography of the beef cuts,” 
as a Boston culinary student put it. By not 
knowing her alphabet the purchaser is often 
imposed upon and made to pay a higher 
price for an artistically arranged piece of 
very cheap meat. 
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Low-Grade Butter Plenty. 


The best fresh creamery is in about the 

usual supply, but there is an excess of grades 
below first down to renovated, und for these 
trade is dull and quotations tending to de- 
cline. Holders of renovated stock are try- 
ing to urge it upon the market at low prices, 
but without much success. 
, Following are opinions of well-known 
Boston dealers: Chapin & Adams: ‘“ Mar- 
ket very dull and unsatisfactory, with lots 
bard to move. Five-pound boxes and prints 
bring no more than tub butter.”” Brown & 
Deloria: ‘* Trade dull, demand light, prices 
unchanged. A waking-up was expected, 
but. the movement is delayed. Supply of 
good grades has not increased.’’ Holden 
Brothers: ‘‘ The cheaper gradesare going 
hard on account of the large supply.”’ G. 
R. Ellis & Sons: ‘* Market quiet. Price of 
best fresh creamery alittle firmer at 26 cents. 
Under grades are neglected. Western ship- 
pers have overloaded the market with cheap 
butter which nobody wants.”’ G. A. Coch- 
rane, exporter: ‘‘ Butter is dull. I made 
another trial shipment of two hundred 
packages last week, but the market 
over there seems to be overstocked and 
shipments are Lotencouraged. British deal- 
ers with large stocks in storage seem to 
have become panic-stricken and are forcing 
their stocks upon the market to save them- 
selves. I could buy export butter here by 
the carload at 14 to 15 cents, but they are not 
ready for it over there. The stock of all 
grades of butter on hand in Boston is 45,000 
packages more than last year at this time. 
The surplus is largely cheap or renovated 
Western goods, which will have to be worked 
off at same price. One of my foreign agents 
cables not to ship even if concessions are 
obtained below present rates, so we shall 
be obliged to wait until the situation over 
there has improved.” M. J. Conant & Co.: 
** Creamery 26 to 264 cents, Western eggs 20 
cents. The egg market is very much un- 
settled, and. noboily can tell which way 
prices will move.” Lucius Slade & Co.: 
‘* Butter market shows a better feeling, and 
prices hold steady. Stock of strictly fine 
butter is not so heavy as expected. A 
great deal of low-grade stock arrives from 
the West. A gradual increase of fresh- 
made stock may s9o0n be expected. Stock 
of cheese is light and market firm.”’ 

Receipts of butter at Boston for the week 
were 618,342 pounds, against 600,796 pounds 
same week last year. Of the shipments a 
year ago 44,000 pounds were for export, 80 

_ that the present excess is quite large. 

The cheese situation is unchanged, re- 
ceipts still being light, demand steady and 
prices firm at last quotations. Receipts at 
Boston for the week were 2225 boxes, against 
11,830 boxes for the same week last year. 
The New York butter market seems a 
little firmer for fresh-made butter, the mod- 
erate supplies arriving being readily taken 
oft. Some dealers quote 264 cents, but. many 
sales have been made at 26 cents, the figure 
which has ruled for some time. Storage 
brings one to two cents less than fresh 
made. Cheap grades are abundant and 
demand very slow. One broker predicts 
that low grades will drop to 10 cents this 
spring. Another New York dealer states 
that the surplus stock is largely renovated 
butter. 

It is this grade chiefly that Armour and 
Swift hold, it being their own product, 
under their new cold-blast process of mak- 
ingedible butter from low grades. When 
the new anti-oleomargarine law went into 
force last year, it was expected to boom 
butter, as it was to have decreased the use 

. of oleomargarine, and butter was advanced 
and held at high prices on this belief, with 
the result of heavy accumulations both at 
country points as$well as in the big distrib- 
uting centres. But the packers have found 
a substitute for coloring which enables them 
to make and sell oleomargarine as formerly, 
leaving medium grades of butter to pile up. 
The process to which the dealer alludes 
is not a full substitute for coloring, but 
it gives a slight tinge tothe oleo. It is ap- 
parently true that a great deal of the stuff 
is being sold to the injury of the butter 
market. Exporters seem to. be expecting still 
lower prices before pasturage season, and 





are waiting for the expected break, as well 
as for improvement in the foreign demand. 
Receipts at New York for the weex 28,250 
packages, against 34,079: same week last 
year. - 





Wool Quotations Steady. 
The Boston market has not been affected 
by the view of slight decline of prices at 
the London wool sales. The situation in 
the United States is considered strong, and 
holders are confident. Few sales are re- 
ported except in fine delaines, and quota- 
tions are steady. 
A few United States buyers were present 
at the London auctions and boaght about 
four thousand bales choice Merino and 
low to medium Australian crossbred 
greasies. Total sales aboat 126,000 bales. 
Next sale March 10. 
Throughout the world there are now but 
three grand divisions in which the wool 
clip is in excess of local requirements, or 
even approximates them—<Australasia, 
South Atrica and the River Plate republics 
of Argentina and Uruguay. In these coun 
tries the increase in flocks and clips has 
been enormous, according to secretary S. 
N. D. North of the National Wool Produce: 
Association. 
The Australasian clip has grown frum 200,- 
000,000 pounds to 650,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease to more than threefold. The South 
African clip has’ grown. from 46,000,000 
pounds to 100,000,000 pounds, more than 
double; the River Plate clip has grown 
from 150,000,000 pounds to 350,000,000 pounds, 
more than double. The total increase in 
these countries has been from 400,000,000 
pounds in 1867 to 1,100,000,000 pounds in 
1900. In all of them the industry is almost 
wholly pastoral. 
The competition of these pastoral sup 
plies, grown under peculiar advantages, is 
the chief explanation of the decadence of 
sheep husbandry on farms; but it does not 
seem to adequately account for the phenom- 
enon in the United States, where the tariff 
breaks the full force of the competition. 
Within my memory, the New England and 
Middle States manufacturers obtained a 
large part of their supplies from the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Today these States 
contain not to exceed three million sheep, 
the fleeces of which will not supply one large 
mill forthreemonths. When this association 
was organized, Ohio was the banner wool 
State, with 5,000,000 sheep, which grew 
nearly one-sixth of our clip. Today she has 
2,500,000 sheep, and grows less than one- 
twentieth of the domestic supply. Less 
than twenty-seven per cent. of her farms 
contain any sheep at all, according to the 
Twelfth Census. At no time since 1840 
have there been so few sheep, in the East- 
ern, Middle, Middle-western and Southern 
States, as they contain today. 1t seems to be 
a vanishing industry in all that part of the 
country. 
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Uncle Sam’s Great Gift. 


Rural delivery is the greatest boon ever 
vouchsafed the farmers of this country. 
It places them in touch with the outside 
world, keeps them posted on current events, 
causes improvement of roads, enhances the 
value of the farm and farm products, and 
takes away from farm life the monotony 
and social isolation which is largely respon- 
sible for the desertion of the farm by young 
men who seek the excitement of our large 
cities. Rural free delivery, in short, is the 
city reaching out and clasping ‘hands with 
the country, and bringing her country 
cousins intoa closer and more satisfactory 
relationship. 

Rural free delivery is no longer an experi- 
ment. Although it is only four years old, it 
has already become an assured, permanent 
and expanding branch of the postal system, 
and itis only a question of time and execu- 
tive celerity until all the people may have 
their mail service at their very doorsteps.— 
A. W. Machen, Superintendent of Rural 
Mail Service. 


A Great London Market. 


The extent to which the great cities of 
Europe depend on foreign supplies of things 
eatable is hardly realized in agricultural 
America. In London are six million human 
mouths to be fed three times a day. The 
city would starve in six months if shut off 
from imported food. 

Covent Garden is the chief wholesale 
market of its kind for all London. The 
best time to see it is shortly after daybreak. 
I left my rooms about four o’clock A.M. one 
Saturday and walked down to them. All 
the streets surrounding the market houses 
proper were filled with carts and wagons 
loaded with vegetables. Imagine the largest 
hay wagon you have ever seen piled high 
with green cabbages, so that the load is 
taller and broader than any load of sheaves 
ever brought in from the wheat fields. The 
cabbages are laid in regular rows, and there 
are thousands of heads of cabbage to every 
load. 

Then there were great loads of pink 
radishes, each radish no larger than a 
pigeon’s egg, piled up the same way, so 
carefully that they formed mighty cubers 
of pink balls. There were vast loads of 
spinach and carrots, onions and potatoes, 
and all sorts of green stuff, from water 
cress to asparagus. 

There was a great display of fruit in 
baskets and in crates. There were oranges 
from California, and apples from Virginia 
and also from New York and Oregon. 
Many of the apple boxes were marked Tas- 
mania, and some South} Australia, the latter 
having been brought here on a forty-days 
trip in cold-storage ships. There were hot- 
house grapes, peaches and strawberries. 
The strawberries >sold at 75 cents a basket, 
and I was offered peaches at 85 cents apiece. 
The peaches were larger than any I have 
ever raised under’glass and are sold from 
boxes of soft white cotton, being handled as 
carefully as new babies. 

Among the curious things sold are green 
gooseberries and rhubarb. This is the only 
place I know where they call rhubarb fruit. 
Rhubarb and gooseberry tarts are sold 
everywhere, and my teeth are still on edge 
from trying to masticate thejsu-called [green 
gooseberry tart. ‘The berries are larger 
than ours, but so sour that they turn the 
face of a girl of eighteen into that of an old 
maid of thirty as she bites into them. 

Leaving the vegetable market I went to 
the buildings adjoining, where flowers are 
sold. I cannot describe the blaze of color 
and beauty which greeted me as I entered. 
The great building, as large as one of our 
biggest depots, was filled with blossoms of 
every description from the hothouses of 
England and the Continent. ‘There were 
carloads of beautiful roses, vast quantities 
of calla lilies, cornflowers as blue as the 
blue of our flag, and masses of flowers of 
every tint. The English are fond of flowers 
on their cables, and at dinner and luncheon 
every well-to-do family has its bouquets to 
look at. I regret to say that many of the 
hotels make a betteridisplayjof flowers than 
of food. 

A little later in the day there is a great 
re ail market at Covent Garden. There 
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are also fruit auctions, where fruit of all 






































































































































































































































































GROWING MUSKMELONS UNDER GLASS. 
See descriptive article on this page. 





kinds is sold in large quantities and where 
many of the local dealers come to buy. The 
business is enormous, the sales of a single 
day running into tens of thousands of 
pounds. 

I have talked with some of the merchants. 
They tell me that the London market is 
supplied with apples by America during the 
winter, and that our apples bring the best 
prices. California fruit of all kinds is in 
demand, and the market men believe that a 
good business could be built up in the sale 
of our late varieties of American peaches 
and of the hardier kinds of pears. 

According to the Times, auctioneers a day 
or two before Christmas were offering ten 
thousand barrels of American and Canadian 
apples, representing something like thirty 
thousand bushels of fruit, for one day’s sale. 
The Times says: Asto apples, the arriv- 
als at our various ports during one week 
lately exceeded 360,000 bushels. The finest 
English apples marketed for Christmas are 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and the Ribston; then 
the Californian Newtown, and the Ribston 
and King Pippia from Canada. In addition 
there are many good sorts, such as 
Blenheim Orange and King of the 
Pippins, home) grown; red-skinned Bald- 
wins and dainty green-hued Greenings 
from the United States and Can- 
ada, and a fair display from italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Spain. Well-grown 
English apples hold their own against all 
comers so far as appearance, quality and 
value are concerned. The daintily put up 
little lady apples from France, nestling in » 
bed of green moss, look as attractive as 
ever. These are becoming more popular 
than ever for table decoration, and during 
the past five years the supplies have not 
been equa] to the demand. The lady apple 
is known as the Api. The fruiterers of 
Covent Garden have for years been in the 
habit of making a special show of the pretty 
colored lady apples at Christmas time. 

Cranberries have been sent into the mar- 
kets in large quantities. They are put upin 
cases holding thirty quarts each and are 
worth 12s. ($2.92) a case; or they are sold to 
the retail fruiter at 6s. ($1.46) a dozen 
quarts. 

With a population about three times as 
large as that of Denmark, nearly twice as 
large as that of Switzerland, larger by one- 
fourth than that of the Netherlands, almost 
as large as that of Belgium, and less than a 
million below the combined populations of 
Sweden and Norway, London alone offers 
a large market for foreign fruits of many 
varieties, to say nothing of the much larger 
demand in the United Kingdom as a whole 
under a fiscal regime admitting tbe fruits 
of all countries free of duty except in the 
cases specified further on. The British de- 
mand is, therefore, well worthy of the close 
attention of American fruit growers, and 
any suggestions that can aid them in adapt- 
ing their goods to the British market, 
whether in the choice of varieties to be 
grown, the manner of packing or otherwise, 
are of practical utility. 
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Provision Market Easy. 


Pork and beef were both quoted a little 
lower the first of this week, but later 
showed tendency to advance. So far as the 
Boston market is concerned, there appears 
no reason for a decline in hog products, 
since arrivals and number slaughtered have 
been ratber less than usual, owing to delays 
in transportation. The kill for the week 
was 23,600, against 27,500 the preceding 
week and 28,200 a year ago. Export demand 
has been rather light. There is nothing in 
the general Western situation, except the 
lower price of corn, to warrant low pork 
prices. The marketing of hogs has hardly 
held up to expectations recently, and a 
decided shortage in comparison with last 
year continues to be shown. The Cincinnati 
Price Current gives total Western packing 
at 415,000, compared with 435,000 the pre- 
ceding week and 495,000 two weeks ago. 
For corresponding time last year the 
number was 590,000 and two years ago 
525,000. From Nov. 1 the total is 7,245,000, 
against 8,975,000 a year ago—a de- 
crease of 1,730,000. The indications now 
are that the four winter months will show 
a shortage of approximately 2,000,000 hogs 
in Western packing, compared with last 
year, or nearly twenty per cent. in numbers. 
The average weight appears to be moder- 
ately heavier. On the basis thus suggested 
the manufacture of product for the four 
months will fall short of last year approxi- 
mately 260,000,000 pounds. 

Beef arrivals at Boston for the week were 
larger than for several weeks past, being 
159 cars for Boston and 130 cars for export, 
a total of 289 cars; preceding week 146 cars 














for Boston and thirty-one cars for export, a 
total of 177 cars; same week a year ago 152 
cars for Boston and 85 cars for export, a 
total of 237 cars. The prices of carcasses 
and beef provisions sagged slightly, except 
for choice grades, the first of the week, but 
began to recover Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Exports of provisions thus far in 1903 
have been large, and a much greater volume 
of business is expected as compared with 
last year. Total value for January $19,- 
250,000, a gain of about $2,000,000 over 
January, 1902. Over one-half the amount 
was shipped from New Yurk and about 
one-sixth from Boston. 








Literature. 


The discovery of the Cdlorado river, in 
1540, with an account of later explorations, 
together with special references to the 
voyage of Powell through the line of the 
Grand Canyon, is the subject of a narrative 
by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, told in a most 
attractive manner and superbly illustrated. 
The contents of the book go far to prove we 
do not always appreciate the natural 
beauties of our own country, but hasten to 
Europe, leaving our own unrivaled attrac- 
tions unexplored. The pinnacle of the 
Canyon de Chelly, which is fifteen hundred 
feet high, 1s as interesting as the Egyptian 
obelisk, for it bears the marks of the lan- 
guage of time. Who has looked upon the 
Grand Canyon from the Bright Angel Trail 
and has not been silent in wonder and awe 
at the great precipices, the roaring cataracts 
and the snow-topped peaks rising against 
the blue sky? 

The great cacti, the rose of the desert, 
flourishes in ‘the region of the Colorado 
river, ‘** its lovely blossoms, red, yellow and 
white, illuminating ,in spring the arid 
wastes. The soft green of its stems and the 
multiplicity of its forms and species area 
constant delight. It writhes and struggles 
across the hot earth, or spreads out silver- 
spined branches into a tree-like bush, or, in 
the great pitahaya, rises in fierce dignity 
like a monitor against the deep blue of the 
sky. And the yuccas are quite as beautiful 
with their tall, central rods so _ richly 
crowned with bell-like blossoms, the fantas- 
tic Clistoyucca arboresceus, or Joshua tree, 
being more in harmony with the archaic 
landscape than any other plant there. As 
travelers cross one of the open forests of 
this tree, which is often twenty-five feet 
high, the more distant ones appear to beckon 
like some uncanny desert octopus yearning 
todraw him within reach of the scrawny 
arms. The blossoms of this monstrous 
growth is a revelation, so unexpected is it. 
A group as large as one’s head, pure white, 
on the extremity of a dagger-covered bough, 
is like an angel amidst bayonets.”’ 

The authur goes on to speak of the glori- 
ous ocotello waving its long slender wands 
from the ground-centre, the barrel cactus, a 
forbidding column no one dares to touch, 
the “yant”’ of the Pai Ute, with leaves 
fringed with teeth like its kind the Agaves, 
and this is a source of food to the natives ; 
and the Pinyon tree which sheds its deli- 
cious nutsintheautumn. The rattlesnake 
thrives in this country, the great eagle floats 
above its deadly enemy, and the mocking- 
bird trills her songs, while the wild turkey 
calls from the pine trees. All over the 
region the rocks are seamed with mineral 
veins and the granite walls of the Grand 
Canyon bears innumerable gold veins. The 
prospecting is, however, so difficult that 
many years will pass befure its riches are 
discovered. 

For those who have never seen the Colo- 
rado, the book will be in itself a journey to 
a wonderful region. Mr. Dellenbaugh 
writes fluently of his subject, making his 
descriptions extremely realistic. The pict- 
ures which illustrate the text have been 
judiciously selected, and it is possible to ob- 
tain a very clear idea of the Colorado-river 
basin and its attendant scenery. The book 
is a comprehensive one, with full explana 
tions, appendix and a complete index. It is 
avolume in which any reader may find en- 
lightenment and entertainment. [New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3.50 
net. | 

This special limited edition of ‘* The Story 
of Du Barry,”’ published as a souvenir of 
the opening of Belasco Theatre, Monday, 
Sept. 29, 1902, will be cherished by theatre- 
goers, especially by those who have wit- 
nessed the production of the play in this 
city. The edition is finely bound and hand- 
somely illustrated. A souvenir card is 
pasted on the inner side of the front cover 
bearing the signature of Mrs. Leslie Carter 
and David Belasco. ° 

The play and the story of Du Barry are 





Mrs. Carter. Mr. Ford begins by referring 
to Mrs. Carter’s remark to the effect that 


.,| she never goes on the stage to play “ Du 


Barry’’ but what she beholds the shining 
knife of the awful guillotine. ““We who 
view the play from before the footlights,”’ 
continued Mr. Ford, “seeing every scene 
from the enlightened standpoint of latter- 
day knowledge, are perhaps inclined to 
wonder whether any vision of the 
guillotine ever troubled the dreams of 
Louis XV, Jeanette Du Barry and the 
rest of the dissolute court that went danc- 
ing and singing down the road that at last 
became the ‘deluge’ that Pompadour had 
foreseen as the aftermath of it all. Yet we 
of the present day can no more read the 
future than could the nobles of a century 
und a half ago, who danced and drank and 
wore fine clothes,and cared little for the 
welfare of France so long as they basked in 
the favor of their king.’’ Mr. Ford points 
out that the life of Madame Du Barry, while 
it does not afford much in the way of raw 
dramatic material, yet it has been fashioned 
into a stage story of deep human interest, 
set in brilliant surroundings, and far better 
suited to the tastes of the modern audiences 
than that of the poor little king of Rome. 

Throughout the play the Duc de Corse- 
Brissac, a gallant and distinguished gentle- 
man, is prominent in his romantic devotion 
to Jeanette. He fellavictim of the Revo- 
lution some time before Jeanette, while on 
the stage he follows the cart in which the 
poor frightened Jeanette rides, pleading for 
her life with her last breath. The writer 
contrasts the life of Du Barry with that of 
the Austrian, Marie Antoinette, the queen 
of Louis XVI. After the king’s death 
Du Barry lived quietly, much beloved for 
her generous and bountiful alms and as- 
sistance so freely given for those who were 
needy. Mr. Ford renders his historical 
record of Du Barry’s life, contrasted with 
the dramatization, clearly, comprehensively 
and pleasingly. The pictures taken trom 
the play enable the reader to appreciate the 
gorgeousness of the Belasco-Carter produc- 
tion. {New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. |] 

Mr. W. M. L. Jay has certainly achieved 
a difficult as well asa most unique task in his 
book, *“‘ The King’s Garden, or the Life of 
the World to Come.” Selecting from the 
writings of eminent authors who have 
written of that “country from whose 
bourn,” etc., Mr. Jay has arranged the 
quoted material in such admirable sequence 
of thought development that the book reads 
as if it was from the pen of one writer, 
whereas many are represented, the compiler 
being entirely unrepresented by original 
contributions, except in the preface, where 
he says: 

** When I began to arrange the selections, 
I was pleasantly surprised how often they 
fitted each other, as perfectly as if emanat- 
ing from one mind and written by one hand. 
To preserve this oneness and to avoid the 
fragmentary appearance and effect ‘always 
given by isolated paragraphs, I adopted the 
plan of putting the authors’ names at the 
foot of the page, where they do not neces- 
sarily break the continuity of thought, yet 
are easily re erred to.’’ The writers who 
have been drawn on for selections include 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Lucy Larcom, 
Alice and Phebe Cary, Rev. Dr. Burdett, 
Robert Browning, Emerson, Philips Brooks, 
Longfellow, Richard Baxter, Susan Cool- 
idge, Sir Edwin Arnold, George MacDonald, 
Christina G. Rosetti, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
etc. 

The subject of death and what lies be- 
yond is at some time uppermost in every 
one’s mind. We formulate a certain belief, 
but when some dear one passes away from 
us, we are prone to wonder and long to have 
unfolded this mystery of mysteries. Such 
a book as Mr. Jay has compiled, filled with 
the expressed beliefs of many great and 
true men and women, cannot but strengthen 
the heart’s courage, and cause that garden 
of the King of Kings to become nearer, 
dearer and more real. Ruskin has said, 
‘‘ All the paradises imagined by the re- 
ligious painters are true ideals, and so far 
from having dwelt upon them too much, I 
believe rather we have not trusted them 
“aough as possible statements of precious 
‘ruth.”” Although there are many books on 
the subject of ‘‘heaven,”’ yet there has not 
antil now been a connected account such as 
Mr. Jay has furnished. It will be a book 
which many will cherish, and it deserves a 
prominent place in the devotional literature 
of the day. [New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Price, $1.25 net.1] 


Some time after the Norman Conquest the 
Church of England introduced what was 
called the “* Miracle Play,’’ whivh furnished 
means of popular religious instruction. 
These miracle plays dealt with wonderful 
or supernatural subjects, and continued to 
be popular in Shakspere’s time. Besides 
these plays, there were the moral plays 
which were intended to teach some moral 
lesson, and the interludes which were short 
scenes or dialogues played between courses 
at feasts. These plays furnished the step- 
ping-stones to the fully developed dramatic 
forms, and after a while dropped out of 
sight and memory. Of late there has been 
a revival of the miracle play. ‘“‘ Bethlehem,”’ 
by Laurence Housman, bas been performed, 
with music by Joseph Moorat, under the 
stage direction of Edward Gordon Craig. 
The scenes selected are those connected 
with the shepherds watching their flocks and 
their journeys under the direction of the 
stars. They find the mother and the child 
to whom they pay their homage and present 
their gifts. Perhaps the most beautiful 
sentiment expressed in the verse is the 
address of the shepherd to Mary, the mother 
of Christ: 

Fair Mother, we have old men here among, 

As thou may’st see; and thou, we see art young. 

Yet the name ‘ mother’ runneth to the tongue 

That seeks a name for thee. May we not all 

Thee as our Lady and our Mother call, 

For thy Son’s sake? 

The dream comes to Joseph after the de- 
parture of the shepherds, and he is warned 
to flee from Herod’s wrath. The closing 
scene shows their place vacant and a stable 
man kneeling by the spot where the Infant 
Jesus lay covered witha robe, which also 
envelops Mary, so that the Child is not 
seen. This prevents the feeling of sacrilege 
which is sensed when the Divine Leader of 
men is impersonated. The simplicity of the 
language used by the author suits well the 
severity of the scenes depicted. Mr. Hous- 
man has made an admirable presentation. 
{New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.35.] 

No book bas appeared recently that has 
such a distinctively original flavor as *‘A Vir- 
ginia Girl in the Civil War.”’ It isa record 
of the experiences of the wife of a Confeder- 
ate officer, und the matter has been care- 
fully edited by Myra Lockett Avary. These 
reminiscences have the artlessness and the 
charm of a fireside narrative, and they pict- 





are life in Virginia shortly before the {;. 


ing on Fort Sumter and afterward with . 
sincerity and freedom from pretension tha: 
captivates the reader. Social doings in Nor- 
folk in the late fifties are described with . 
precision that reproduces the time an 
the place with a realism that is never 01). 
monplace, and mye has something of the 
unstudied 0 ossip of afr ( 
happy girlhood. This” wae a time what 
conservative people, both North and South, 
were trying to persuade themselves that t},. 
irrepressible conflict predicted would ney.; 
be realized. They, therefore, made mer, 
and the heroine of this true story an. 
her relatives and friends were amor, 
the gayest of the Southerners, who did 1): 
believe that there would be a contest bx. 
tween two sections of the country, in both «; 
which they had true and devoted acquain:. 
ances. But the days of peace were near], 
at an end, and the teller of this tale afte; 
the secession of Virginia soon cawe a; , 
very young woman to endure the trials an.j 
privations of a soldier’s helpmate. It was ; 
sad time not unrelieved by humorou, 
adventure and comment, and no better 
account of the sufferings of the Souther: 
woman during the war than that furnishe: 
in these pages has hitherto appeared. Ther. 
is no attempt at historical detail in the yo)- 
ume, but many people are mentioned wh: 
have won an enduring place in the annals o{ 
their country, and both Union and Confed- 
ate soldiers receive ¢qual consideration, 
though there are one or two sly hits at 
General Pope, who is contrasted unfavor- 
ably with the gentlemanly General Burn 
side. The author has no sectional preji 
dice, whatever, though she is a loya! 
daughter of Virginia, a lover of old-fash- 
foned ways and customs, and something of a 
censor of later-day social manners in fashion- 
able society. The South was always a piace 
where women were treated with chivalri: 
attention, and this is abundantly shown in 
this book, which is crowded with the pres- 
entation of incidents of a spirited ani 
unhackneyed character. The people intro- 
duced were, for the most part, desperate]; 
poor, but they appear to have en- 
dured their privations with a cheer- 
fulness deserving a better cause. The 
social and helpful spirit’ of the Vir- 
ginians was not quenched by poverty and 
disaster. They were as hospitable with the 
little that they had after secession as they 
were before the war when th :y were living 
in peace and plenty. Inno.elty and gen- 
uine interest this is one of the best books of 
the season. It has all the attractiveness of 
a novel in its connected narrative of moving 
events by flood and field, and it has, besides, 
the additional merit of being based on 
actual occcrrences. [New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, $1.25 net. ] 


Popular Science. 


w—A test of the friction of ball bearings of 
different sizes at different speeds has shown that 
at high speeds such bearings fail completely. 
For ordinary pressures and speeds, their value 
seems to have been overestimated, as they give 
but little less loss by friction than well-polished 
and thoroughly soiled bearings of ordinary kind. 

—Of the world’s rainfall, three-fourths, it is 
estimated, is supplied by vapor from the Pacific 
and !ndian oceans. 

—Two parasitic worms, bilharzia and ankylos- 
tomum, work terrible havoc among n&tives of 
Egypt. How these parasites reach the intestines 
has been a matter of much speculation, but Pro- 
fessor Looss, accidentally infecting himself with 
anklostomiasis, by allowing a drop of water to 
rest on his hand, has been able to prove that the 
larva of one species at least enters the body 
through the skin. Asthe same is doubtless true 
of bilharzia, simple wading in the infected Nile 
explains the prevalence of two dread diseases. 

—Little or no toxin being produced in artificial 
cultivations of the typhoid bacillus, all attempts 
hitherto to obtain a typhoid antitoxin have been 
failures. By growing the typhoid bacillus in a 
special culture medium from spleen and bone 
marrow, Chantemesse now claims to have ob- 
tained a toxin with which he has been able to 
immunize horses and to prepare a typhoid anti- 
toxin. With the latter 179 cases were treated, 
the mortality being but 3.7 per cent., while in 1192 
cases treated in the usual way at the same time 
the mortality was 19.3 per cent. 

— Balloons were used millions of years be- 
fore man invented them, says Dr. Dallinger 
Late studies have shown that the long, glisten- 
ing threads of gossamer seen in fields on early 
autumn days aredue to spiderlings, whose first 
silk is woven into balloon baskets, 1n which they 
float away. They cut or extend the threads 
trailing from these balloons, as the pressure of 
the atmosphere may dictate. 

— A hole through a glacier has been bored at 
last by Professors Blumcke and Hess, Bavarian 
students of these ice rivers. With a hand- 
boring machine and a special arrangement fo: 
washing out ice fragments, the Hintereis glacier in 
the Otzthal Alps was found to have a thicknes> 
of 502 feet. 

















Gems of Thought. 


----All the days of the week the winds of 
worldly care and trouble bend my spirit toward 
the earth; but with the Sabbath calm I see that 
though my present root is in the earth, my true 
desire is upward toward thy haven, O God 0! 
peace and truth.—E. M. Goulburn. 

----There is no rational principle by which « 
man can die contented, but a trust in the meres 
of God through the merits of Jesus Christ. 
Samuel Johnson. 

----Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old time is still a-flying; 
And the same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying. —Herrick 

---- Take care of your life; the Lord will t 
care of your death.— Whitefield. 

.--. There are times when even the most pat)! 
of us feel rather glad that we do not live fore’ 
Respect our mortal tabernacle as we may 
treat it tenderly, as we ought to do, we may : 
day be not so very sorry to lay it down, not « 
with allits sins, but with its often infirmitic- 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 

----Oh, there Is a fine passion in feeline' 
heart of humanity beat, and in setting your ! 
to its music, which will lift you above a dis: 
Self-brooding in a glorious way, and link } 
whole life in healthy union to God through 
with man.—Stopford A. Brooke. 

---- The world has a million roosts for a!) 
but only one nest.—O. W. Holmes. 

----Human help in our need, human for: 
ness of our wrong-doing, human love in our 
liness,—these are the sacraments through \ 
at their sweetest and purest, we feel a ( 
help and forgiveness and love flowing int: 
souls.—G. S. Merriam. 

----Be good to the depths of you, and yo! 
discover that those who surround you \ 
good even tothe same depths. Nothing res! 
more infallibly to the secret cry of goodness ‘ 
the secret cry of goodness that is near.—M‘ 
Maeterlinck. 

----Death is simply more of Christ.—J. fi 
Smith. 

---- What you need to do, is to put yor! 
over completely into the hands of your Lor 
rendering to Him the entire control of it. 
“ Yes, Lord, yes!” to everything, and trust 
80 to work in you to wili, as to bring your 
wishes and affections into conformity w''! 
Own sweet and lovable and most lovely \ 
is wonderful what miracles God works |! 
that are utterly surrendered to Him. H« 
hard things into easy, and bitter thins- 
sweet. Itis not that He puts easy thins 
place of the hard, but He actually cha! 
hard thing into an easy one.—Hannal \ 
Smith. 

---- I’m not denyin’ the women are fooli=! 
ww made ’em to match the men.—' 

ot. 
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Poultry. © 


Good Profits from Poultry. 

What is a fair return from a business 
jock of poultry? The question can be 
answered much better than it could ‘a few 
-ears ago before there were #0 many poultry 
‘arms with systematic book accounts. By 
averaging results from many sources, poul- 
try experts have come, to reckon quite com- 
monly on the dollar-per-year basis. That 
‘s, 81 per hen for food, ete,, and $1 profit, 
-he value of the product expected being about 
co, While visiting the numerous special 
oultry farmers in southern Rhode Island, 
the writer found this reckoning quite gen- 
erally used, a8 applied to hens and ducks, 
the profits of young poultry sdld: being 
aided to profit for eggs, and the whole cred- 
‘ed to the profit of the breeding stock. 
‘hus the farmer who winters seven hundred 
_ullets, hens and ducks would expect to clear 
at least $700 during the average year. Some 
of them were doing much better. One 
man’s account showed about $2 profit per 
ead from his seven hundred birds, kept on 
iis seventeen-acre’ farm,.of which they 
«ere the chief stock. 


Writing from a section where grain and. 
poultry products are rather low in price, 
prof, A. G. Gilbert of Ontario also arrives 
at the $1 basis of profit, the figuring being a 
little different from that used commonly in 
the States. He writes: ‘A very moderate 
estimate is one hundred eggs per hen per 





year, for sale or use. These eggs at one cent 


each are worth $1 all .told.. In addition to 


this you should have a setting of eggs that 
would give eight chickens, which, at ten 
cents each, would be worth eighty cents. 
This makes a total return of $1.80. What 
does it cost to produce these returns? This 
is just where one marked advantage of 
poultry-raising comes in. A great deal of 
the feed used to produce poultry on the 
farm is made up of what are, comparatively 
speaking, waste products—small grain, 
table scraps, green bone, etc. But we have 
made experiments at Ottawa with a view of 
learning just what the cost of production is 
where foods have to be purchased—the ‘cost 
of the grain used being placed at a cent a 
pound. Even on this basis, the cost of feed- 
ing a hen, as shown by actual experiment, 
was not beyond seventy-five cents per year. 
This left a profit of at least $1 per fowl. 
And this was allowing only a cent each for 
eggs. How much greater would the profits 
be if eggs were produced in winter, when 
twenty-five, thirty and thirty-five cents per 
dozen can be obtained in our local leading 
markets? In that case the net profits would 
run up to $1.50 to $2 per year.” 

In fact, the figures last mentioned are 
quite frequently realized from small flocks 
managed with special care and skill. 


In cases where part of the pure-bred stock 
and eggs are sold to breeders at extra 
prices, the profits are still larger, but vary 
greatly with the skill and reputation of the 
breeder. To instance, a pure-bred flock of 
one hundred birds under farm conditions, 
with sales made mostly to farm buyers, 
there should be about 2500 eggs to spare 
during hatching season, at $5 per one hun- 
dred, or $25. Also one hundred selected 
chickens in the fall to sell at an average of 
$1.25 each, or $125. After allowing 500 
more eggs for hatching at home, there would 
be seven thousand during the year to be 
sold at grocery prices, and coming at the 
time of year when prices are high, at two 
cents each, thisis $140. One hun.red cull 
chickens sold as soon as they could be 
picked out would bring say $30. Here isa 
total of $420. ‘The expenses are those of 
ordinary flocks, with about ten per cent. of 
sales expended for advertising, or say $25, 
and an equal amount for cockerels and eggs 
bought to keep up and improve the stock. 
Taking out $50 for these purposes, and $100 
forgrain and supplies, we have $270 net, 
or $2.70 per head. This given in clear cash 
goes a long way ona farm, and fairly rep- 
resents just about what hundreds of pure- 
bred farm flocks are doing for their own- 
ers right along. 


The estimate does not apply to flocks of 
famous breeders who follow up the poultry 
shows, win prizes and obtain very fancy 
prices for whatever they sell. Such breed- 
ers often geta large annual income froma 
moderate flock, or froma number of flocks 
managed for them by farmers who are fur- 
nished the eggs and paid so’much ($1 to $2) 
for every bird good enough to ship as pure 
bred. A breeder of this description, one of 
the most famous in the United States, told 
the writer that his annual sales of breeding 
stock averaged about $4000. Others who 
advertise very extensively are doing a still 
larger business. During the past three 
years the call for breeding stock and eggs 
for hatching has passed all records, and a 
‘reat deal of money has been made by those 
in a position to meet the demand. One breed 
alter another enjoys a period of special 
popularity, and the breeder who foresees the 
boom and stocks upat its beginning is the 
one who skims the cream of profit. 


> 
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Practical Poultry Points. 

"rap nests to enable one to keep an exact 
account of the number of eggs laid by each 
len are undoubtedly of some use, especially 
lone is desirous of breeding from those 
that reach the mark of two hundred eggs a 
year, or exceed that number, but they re- 
iuire almost constant or very frequent 
attention to release the hens when they 
have laid and to keep the records exactly 
correct through the entire year. To do this 
Some one must have charge of them who 
has but few other duties, or the flock must 
ve “urge enough to require all of one’s time 
‘iring for it. Nor are we fully satisfied 
yet that the two hundred-eggs-a-year hen 
the desirable one to breed from. 
‘© fear that like the hen whose 
*:< production has been increased by 
‘iulating foods in winter, she may pro- 

un undue proportion of infertile eggs. 
‘« prefer at present the breeding from the 
ts’ active, healthy and vigorous hens in 
ock, unless we are willing to sacrifice 
‘vlucthing of utility for the sake of a sym- 
etry of form or uniformity of plumage, 
‘ iS we desire in a flock of pure-bred 
= vis, \nd when we have a flock that, as a 
vive, Will produce from twelve to fifteen 
"! eggs per hen for the year, we shall be 

‘nclined to experiment with them, in 
| pe of getting an average of one or two 
f J more eggs in a year, especially if we 
able to geta good lot of strong and 
n us chickens from them to keep our 
‘er of pullets up to the requirements. 


© are glad to notice that even some of 
ne “ poultry papers which have been sup- 
sel to be the organs of the breeders of 

' poultry instead of those who keep 
‘y for their production of eggs and 
ftable birds, are now dropping the idea 
‘ “ouble mating” for the Barred Plym- 
“op ree, oné pen to produce cockerels 
_' *'0ition and the other for pullets, and 

sine, MS breeders to go back to the 
unje  vatings, selecting birds of good 
‘color and the rieh yellow legs-and 


do 
are 
Vig 
hui 





TOBACCO CROP READY TO HARVEST. 
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beak. They obtain more uniform results 
in this way, snd they do not get pullets too 
black or dark to breed from,as they do 
when trying tu get very dark fowl. The 
blue barring is the standard here, and not 
the black bars with very narrow bars of 
white. It is also said that some of our 
breeders and producers of market poultry 
and eggs have tried the Rhode Island Reds 
and abandoned ihem, going back to the 
Barred Plymouth Rock again. We do not 
know how general this movement may be, 
but we have not yet seen evidence that the 
Rhode Island Reds are any better layers or 
make any better market or table poultry 
than the Rocks, whether Barred, White or 
Buff. d 
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Poultry, Eggs and Game. 
Trade has been quiet on account of the 
stormy, cold weather, and supplies have 
been kept back for the same reason. Fresh- 
killed chickens have been in light supply. 
Good fowls have been selling well. They 
are worth more than chickens held over too 
long. Some growers make the mistake of 
keeping a lot of surplus young cockerels all 
winter at great expense until they grow 
long spurs and tough meat. Such shipments 
are hard to place at decent prices, and deal- 
ers do not like them. The younger the 
chickens are marketed, above a reasonable 
limit, the better margin of profit and the 
easier the task for the commission men. 
Receipts of all kinds of poultry Feb. 17 
were 1325 packages, also 6651 cases of eggs: 
The close season for rabbits begins March 
1, and no further shipments can be made. 
The law seems to apply to Belgian hares, 
Flemish Giant rabbits and other home- 
grown supplies; but the restriction upon a 
product of this kind is unreasonable and 
would quite likely be annulled, if cases were 
tested in the courts. 
There is still a moderate offering of veni- 
son from cold storage, whole deer being 
quoted at 10 to 13 cents, with saddles at 16 
to 20 cents, skins on. Bear meat is in mod- 
erate supply at 15 to 20 cents. Game is in 
moderate supply at unchanged prices. 
Black ducks sell at $1.75 to $2 per pair, 
redhead ducks $2.50, widgeon $1, teal $1.10. 
Philadelphia squab are firm at $4 to $4.50 
per dozen, with native at $3.50 to $3.75, 
quail $3tv $3.50 per dozen, plover $5 to $6 
per dozen. 
Receipts of eggs Wednesday, 6651 cases. 
The heavy storm, and the expectation that 
it will block receipts for a time, causes 
higher prices to rule for all fresh stock 
Fancy hennery quoted Wednesday at 22 to 
25 cents; Eastern fresh 21 to 22 cents; 
Western fresh 19 to 20 cents. 


Dotticuitural. 


Requirements of Tobacco Crop. 


There are many difficulties met in growin 
tobacco. The soil must bein just the prope 
condition; the plant must be protected against 
the voracious worm; the weather must not be 
too wet or dry, and the crop must be cut at the 
proper time and cured carefully, so as to preserve 
the color of the leaf and its quality. If there is 
an error made in the use of fertilizers the quality 
will be impaired, not only in burning when used, 
but also in the flavor. No cropis grown that 
excels itin the care required, from the seed to 
the time it is marketed, and no crop gives a larger 
profit when the tobacco yield is large and the 
quality is first class. The illustrations showing 
the crop at the Pennsylvania station are repro- 
duced with the following article by permission of 
the Philadelphia magazine, American Fertilizer: 
Experiments for the purpose of learning which 
fertilizers are most suitable for tobacco have 
been conducted for several years, not only by 
individual growers ani experiment stations, but 
also by tobacco growers associations. The Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station issues annual bul- 
letins on the subject, and has recently issued 
another, which is sent free to those interested. 
A report gives the results of experiments made 
by the station and it indicates that artificial fer- 
tilizers into which humus-producing materials, 
such as cottonseed meal, linseed meal, horn 














shavings, etc., enter largely, are superior to stable 
manure in their effect upon both the quantity 
and quality of the tobacco leaf, the results 
also being more uniform than with stable ma- 
nure, which, even, with the best of care, isquite 
variable in its quality. Experiments also indi- 
cate that phosphoric acid in a highly soluble form 
should be always supplied, that present in the’ 


matter, or in the form of basic slag, proving too 
sluwly available for the use of such a rapidly 
growingcrop. Pt:osphates for the use of tobacco 
growers should, therefore, be so acidulated, so as 
to have the phosphoric acid in a free condition to 
be at once utilized. This isan important point, 
and should not be overlooked by growers. 

Not only does tobacco require potash and 
nitrogen, but those substances must be in certain 
forms. The double carbonate of potash and 
magnesia, a “ potash salt ” which is on the mar- 
ket, gave much better results than sulphate of 
potash. It may be mentioned that sulphate of 
potash is the form that has been mostly used in 
the prepared fertilizers on the market, but the 
forms mentioned above (double carbonate) are 
superior. Encouragement may be given the 
experiments from the fact that in Virginia and 
North Carolina the best crops are given where 
new land has been cleared and burnt over, leav- 
ing the ashes on the surface, but it is possible 
that the form most suitable in Virginia may not 
give good results in Pennsylvania. 
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Duli Apple Trade. 


The storm interfered with both supply 
and demand, consequently the markets 
have been dull. Boston dealers have large 
stocks on hand of Baldwins which are 
showing the effects of the advancing season, 
and are not quite up to standard in condi- 
tion. These are mostly from the southern 
half of New England, and are bringing low 
prices; many at $1.25 to $1.50. Others firm 
and hard at $2, and fancy Maine Baldwins 
bring $2 and $2.50. One dealer supplying a 
high class of trade reports buying thirty bar- 
rels fancy Kings, for which he paid $4.50 per 
barrel. Apples of this grade are very 
scarce. The glut is in the lower qualities. 

The foreign market is considered fairly 
good, with prices barely maintained. Sup- 
ply and demand are quite closely balanced, 
and correspondents declare that slight in- 
crease of supply would depress prices. Fred 
Pritchard & Co., Liverpool, report through 
Lawrence & Co., Boston, that 16,000 barrels 
were sold Feb. 11 at former prices; best 





$2.50 to $3.25; Greenings $3.25 to $3.90. 
Demand active. Thetrouble;with the Liver- 
pool market is that a large proportion of 
arrivals rate as inferior, owing to softening 
during the voyage. 

Boston is far ahead of all other Atlantic- 
coast ports in the shipments of apples thus 
far this season. The 12,831 barrels sent to 
Liverpool and London last week brought 
the total up to 692,376 barrels. New York 
holds second place with 563,457 barrels, 
Montreal third with 476,792, Portland fourth 
with 230,379, Halifax tifth with 62,792, and 
St. John last with 37,309 barrels. 

Last year at this time Halifax was the 

leading port of apple shipments, with 218,- 
571 barrels, or about one-third of Boston’s 
present total. Boston then was second, with 
137,316 barrels, or about one-fifth as many as 
this season. New York had shipped 129,592 
barrels, Montreal 122,406 barrels and Port- 
‘and 76,110 barrels. In 1900-1901 Boston had 
the lead at this corresponding time, with 
389,671 barrels; Montreal second, 246,955 
barrels; New York third, 223,692 barrels; 
Portland fourth, 186,061; Halifax fifth, 
108,801 barrels. 
The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Feb. 14 were 
57,252 barrels, including 21,672 barrels 
from Boston, 12,380 barrels from New 
York, 16,703 barrels from Portland, 4126 
barrels from Halifax and 2371 barrels from 
St. John. The total shipments included 
31,420 barrels to Liverpool, 18,062 barrels to 
London, 7735 barrels to Glasgow and 35 
barrels to various ports. The shipments 
for the same week last year were 14,875. bar- 
rels. The total shipments since the open- 
ing of the season have been 2,071,910 barrels, 
against 689,865 barrels for the same time last 
year. The total shipments this season in- 
clude 701,217 barrels from Boston, 563,457 
barrels from New York, 230,379 barrels from 
Portland, 476,756 barrels from Montreal, 62,- 
792 barrels from Halifax and 37,309 barrels 
from St. John. 





Hothouse Products Firm. 
Cucumbers have been scarce and high of 
late, wholesaling at $20 to $25 per hundred. 


Dealers say that many growers became 
discouraged over the high cést and scant 


Baldwins $3.50 to $4.35; inferior Baldwins | 


the season. Growers close to Boston do 
not grow cucumbers in winter, but allow 
the crop to follow lettuce in the spring. 
Thus at the present time the supply is 
limited. Other hothouse products hold 
firm, but as they must compete with the 
Southern product, the price has not ad- 
vanced in most cases. Lettuce holds steady. 
Parsley of best quality is a little higher. 
Others about as last quoted. From now, 
the arrivals of Southern truck may be ex- 
pected to increase in quantity and variety. 
It cannot be compared with the choice 
Northern hothouse product, but is sold 
cheap and. helps depress the market. Frame- 
grown dandelions are plenty. Radishes 
plenty and a trifle lower. Native mush- 
rooms steady. 

Southern vegetables tend to lower prices 
in most lines. Kale selling slowly. String 
beans fairly plenty, but mostly poor. 
Spinach of good quality is selling well. Old 
vegetables are mostly unchanged. Onions 
continue plenty, and the poorer grades tend 
to lower prices. Potatoes at former quota- 
tions and trade dull ; a few fancy Aroostook 
Green Mountains bring 80 cents. Parsnips 
are a little higher. 
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Hay Supplies Increasing. 

In some of the leading markets large hay 
receipts are reported, but in most cases the 
prices have not dropped. Shippers seem to 
betrying to get their hay to market to get 
the benefit of the good prices, but the rail- 
road situation is no better than last reported, 
and distant shipments are sent through 
with great difficulty. Those who are near 
enough to cart their hay to a good market 
are duing well, having much ‘ess competition 
than nsual. It is generally expected that 
the freight blockade will continue to some 
extent until the opening of navigation. 

Boston and New York have been receiv- 
ing considerable hay from Canada, and 
these markets are repurted much easier, 
with a tendency todecline in price of some 
grades. Receipts at Boston for the week 
were 401 cars, of which eighty-seven were 
for export, compared with 508 cars, of which 
284 were for export, same week last year. 
Thus the arrivals for the local market are 
about as usual at this season. It is reported 
that the English markets will not require 
much more hay the present season, espe- 
cially if the present high prices continue, 
and much Canadian hay usually going 
abroad will be sent to the United States. 

A summary of the foreign hay trade for 
he past ten years shows that the average 
annual import of hay into the United 
States has been 121,236 tons, and that the 
export during the same period has made an 
average of 62,459 tons. Of the total, the 
Dominion of Canada has contributed 1,333,- 
191 tons, for which was paid $10,960,750. 
Of the total export 405,345 tons were taken 
by the United Kingdom, for which $6,235,794 
was received. 

The total imports from the Dominion of 
Canada during the ten years were 1,333,191 
tons, valued at $10,960,750; from all other 
countries, 346 tons, valued at $3927. The 
total exports to the United Kingdom were 
405,345 tons, valued at $6,235,794 ; to all other 
countries, 281,707 tons, valued at $4,069,254. 
The export trade of 1902 reached consider- 
ably more than twice the value of the ex- 
ports of 1892. The value of hay imports 
shows comparatively slight gain. 

Low-grade hay is more plenty in New 
York market, and prices are a little lower. 
For the higher qualities prices hold steady. 
Rye straw is scarce and prices have im- 
proved. Hay receipts for the week were 
11,590 tons, against 8400 last week. Some 
2600 bales went for export. At Jersey City 
heavy arrivals from Canada have relieved 
the situation. Buffalo, Chicago and the 
Southern markets report larger receipts of 
hay and prices weak or lower. Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, St. Louis and the West 
generally report receipts rather light and 
prices steady. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
now takes huy shipments along its own line, 
but will not receive from connecting lines 
for the present. 

The following table: shows the highest 
prices for hay in the markets mentioned in 
the Hay Trade Journal Feb. 13: Boston 


Philadelphia $19, Pittsburg $18.50, Buffalo 
$17, Kansas City $13.50, Duluth $11.50, Min- 


Richmond $19, St. Louis $15, Cincinnati 
$16.50, Washington $18.50, New Orleans $20. 


Grain Slightly Cheeper.. 

During the week the average tendency of 
the grain market has been downward, 
quotations for wheat, corn, oats, corn meal 
and cottonseed mea! having dropped a few 
cents, but the decline is slight. The situa- 
tion seems to depend on the amount of for- 
eign buying. If this should increase as ex- 
pected, prices will hold or advance. 

The better car supply on Western rail- 
roads and the improvement made in the 
Eastern situation permitted a small gain in 
the movement of flour into Chicago last 
week. Deliveries. by the combined West- 
ern lines were 133,372 barrels, an increase of 
20,000 over the former week, but a loss of 
63,1414 barrels compared with the same 
period last year. The increase came from 
Voth the Northwest and Southwest milling 
districts, although the former sent. forward 
the most of the traffic. Traffic men declare 
that the flour movement would be fully as 
large as that of a year ago, coula the freight 
be sent through Eastern connections with- 
out customary delay. The Western roads 
still fear to allow their cars to go East: on 
account of the detention, and for this reason 
much flour is declined. The attempt to 
boom prices of flour in Eastern markets 
met with eomplete failure, prices being 
practically as quoted: last week. 

Corn exports during January were nearly 
11,000,000 bushels, compared with one mil- 
lion bushels in January, 1902. At this rate 
the position of the United States asa grain 
exporter will be soon recovered. Wheat 
exports are no larger than last year at the 
same time, largely on account of the freight 
blockade. It is also true that the large export 
surplus in Russia and Argentina will some- 
what check American exports of wheat. 
Barley, rye. and oats are being shipped 
quite freely at present, also some corn meal, 
oatmeal and flour. 

The world’s wheat crop for 1902, Brad- 
street’s says, was in excess of 3,000,000,000 
bushels, being eleven per cent. more than in 
1901,and five per cent.above the 1898 world’s 
record production. The real key to the sit- 
uation, however, is found in the increased 
yield of all the other cereals. The five great 
staple crops in 1902. showed an aggregate 
production of 11,757,000,000 bushels, a total 
one-fourth larger than in 1901. These fig- 
ures of yield would seem to foreshadow the 
disappearance of famine prices, but it is to 
be recalled that this very full yield, as in 
1898, will come upon markets practically 
bare of stocks. 

The Modern Miller says there is abundant 
moisture throughout the winter wheat belt 
and conditions are favorable for the wheat 
plant. So far this winter the crop has been 
well favored by the weather, but the danger- 
ous period is at hand, as much depends 
upon the weather of the next six weeks. 
There is no snow protection except in the 
northern section of the wheat country. 
The Price Current says: ‘‘ The condition of 
wheat is good, weather on the whole being 
favorable. There have been unimportant 
drawbacks from freezing and thawing.” 
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The bicycle folks who formerly had so 
much tc say about good roads seem to have 
subsided, and their place is taken by those 
engaged in promoting the automobile busi- 
ness. Their latest scheme is to secure a 
macadamized road from New York to 
Chicago. That is all very well in its way, 
and provided the bills are paid by the 
States. 

What the average farming town needs is 
a decent road to the nearest railroad and 
markets. In most cases the towns con- 
cerned will have to pay the cost, or wait in- 
definitely, and this is the problem. When 
the entire taxable value of a town is, per- 
haps, for half a million toa million dollars, 
to spend the sum needed fora good road 
would raisc the tax rate beyond endurance. 
The little Massachusetts town of Barn- 
stable has bravely attacked the difficulty 
with a plan for distributing the cost over a 
fairly long term of years. The town expends 
$75,000 on stone roads in a term of three 
years, and the debt to be paid in seven an- 
nual payments, the liquidation beginning in 
1904 and ending in 1910. Of the total amount 
to be expended on stone roads $30,000 would 
be spent the first year, $22,500 the second 
and a like amount the third year. The sum 
raised by taxation each year would be 
$13,000. 

The plan has been working a year, 
and the terribly sandy roads of the little 
Cape Cod town are being replaced by first- 
class stone highways. It is expected that 
the improvement will attract new residents, 
and finally increase valuation enough to 
offset cost of the roads. ‘l'o raise $13,000 per 
year is quite an effort for a small town, but 
there will be something to show for it,which 
is more than can be said in some cases 
where big town debts have been incurred to 
help railroads or industries that should have 
been left to their own resources. 
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——The shipment of wool from Boston to date, 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 36,519,094 pounds, against 
36,867,725 pounds at the same date last year. The 
receipts to date are 21,121,975 pounds, against 
24,905,743 for the same period last year. Aside 
from the cleaning up of some large holdings of 
Ohio fine delaine the market has been quiet. The 
delaine sold principally at 34cents, which was 
what was bid‘and refused some weeks ago. There 
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isa firm market still and no great pressure to- 
sell notwithstanding the. general dullness here 
and the late decline abroad. ; 

——The decree of President Diaz of Mexico 
removing all duties on wheat imported from the 
United States went into effect last week and 
will remain in effect until June 20. 

—Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat for week 
2,856,439 bushels, fagainst 3,965,916 bushels last 
week and 3,175,481 last year; since ‘July 1, 155,- 
421,967, against 173,322,124 last year. Corn for the 
week 1,830,170 bushels, against 2,400,316 bushels 
last week and 527,366 bushels last year; since 
July 1, 24,631,186 bushels, against 2°,558,496 bush- 
els last year. 

——A new German soclety is aiding young 
women to study agriculture by placing them in 
schools provided for the purpose in country dis- 
tricts. At present two schools exist, and others. 
are about to be added. The society has already 
three hundred members. Many young gris in 
Germany are now taking to agriculture. 

——The only new cases of foot and mouth dis- 
ease since those mentioned last week were two 
at Lincoln, Mass. These were reported the last’: 
part of last week. The cattle were promptly 
killed and the barns disinfected. The whule work 
of disinfection of barns is now almost done. It 
will be ifinished the first part of next week if no 
new cases are found. The public cattle yards 
and buildings at the leading.cattle markets will: 
then be cleaned and disinfected, looking to an 
early opening for business. 

——The famous Chestall herd of Jersey cattle 
has been purchased in England for shipment to 
the’ United States. The shipment will include’ 
the well-known bull Golden Fern’s Lad, whose | 
son, Flying Fox, sold at auction in‘ Pennsylvania 
last May for $7500; also Brookhill Fox, one of | 
the highest priced bulls in. England. With this 
collection the buyer. F.S. Peer, takes an equal 

‘number of. cattle recently selected on the Island . 
of Jersey, eighty-one in all. The Chestall herd, 
containing many cows by Golden Fern’s Lad, is 
quite generally accounted one of the finest and 
most successful in England, barring perhaps 
only that owned by Lord Rothschild. The im- 
portance of the shipment far surpasses any prec 
edent in the exportation of Jerseys from Eng- 
land to any part of the world. 

—-What is said to be one of the largest loads 
of honey ever brought to New York on a steamer, 
tf uot the largest, arrived recently on the British 
tramp Victoria, from Mexican ports. She brought 
six hundred barrels of the honey. 

—The new Department of Commerce will 
have the unique distinction of dealing with the 
largest commercial interests of the world. In 
domestic exports, in manufactures, in transpor- 


tation, and in internal commerce the United . 


States is atthe head of the world’s list of great 
nations. Some figures just compiled by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, which by the new 
law becomes a part of the Department of Com- 
merce, estimate the internal commerce of the 
country at twenty billions of dollars, or equal to 
the entire international commerce of the world. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 
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Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the,Celebrated Auto 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS| 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Baff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 


Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 
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ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? © 





mixed in other food. 


Or $4.50 per'dozen., 





$19.50, New York $21, Jersey City $21, 








form of cottonseed meal or ‘ottrer vegetable 


supply of coal, and gave up the attempt for 


them send té"us. 


Has it fleas’? Ifso get a bott 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. . 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 
If your druggist or dealer hasn’t — 


Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try odr Walnut Cat 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance to be 


Has tape cat a diseased skin ? 
eof Walnut Cat Wash. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3767 MAIN. 
Did you recognize General Humidity in 
his winter uniform? 


To twig Sprigg seems to be the popular 
diversion among the good people of South 
Afrion, 4g . eye: 
_ Doesn’t it make your teeth ache to think 
' Of those two thousand dentists assembled 
at Chicago? | 

Apparently “it never occurs to any oné 
that Mrs. Green may keep the Chicago 
church for herself. | 
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Dr. Lorenz might publish those eight vol- 
umes of clippings ander the title: “* America 
as It Has Seen Me.”’ 
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The latest reform movement will probably 
have to be ed to include the time be- 


tween dinnarand breakfast. 


Read between the lines it looks as if there 
was some deficiency in the transportation 
department of the Zionist army. 
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May the Congressional Library wait 
many years for the rest of Miss Antony's 
collection of books on woman suffrage. 

Minneapolis simply would not get along 
without ex-Mayor Ames. Now that she 
h's him back it seems likely that even stren- 
uous measures will be adopted to keep him. 
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Now is the chance for the fellow witha 
practicable plan for preventing strikes to 
turn it into money. But with all respect to 
the American Humane Society, such a plan 
is worth more than $200. 
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Newton, we leatn from a contemporary, 
anent the new schoolhouse, is sparing no 
expense for the education of her ambitious 
youth. But how about the unambitious? 
They ’re the fellers who need it. 

Our mind is at ease. “Cole” Younger 
has formed a theatrical company, or bought 
a Wild West show, or both, and is going on: 
the road again. We had expected the tid- 
ings, but we are glad they have come. 

+> — 

In view of all this discussion of paternity, 
aspiring politicians will svon be taking all 
the small fry to: Washington, when they 
wish to make themselves solid with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

Columbia is soon to add to her curriculum 
a course in automobile engineering. Is this 
a mere bid for the scions of wealth, or is 
Cvulumbia determined to safeguard the public 
by a proper course of instruction for her 
own chauffeurs ? 
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Of course it is very satisfying to know 
just how to shave one’s self, but personal ex- 
perience leads us to suspect that the heft of 
Professor Dornhecker’s labors with his 
wealthy students is devoted to the course in 
sharpening the razor. 


> 
>> 


A bill is before the Minnesota legislature 
to prohibit any newspaper account of mur- 
ders except a modest announcement of the 
fact. What will become of the bill is not 
yet known. Murders have already been 
prohibited, but with very little success. 
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It is a distinct relief to read Bishop Hunt- 
ington’s remarks anent the old maids and 
bachelors. They have been having a rather 
unpleasant time of late,and it seems only fair 
that somebody should speak in favor of the 
unalienable right of not getting married 
unless you feel like it. 

The Toronto Mail and Express, in review- 
ing the qualifications of the Urited States 
Alaskan commissioners, should take com- 
fort in the fact that previous prejudice 
sometimes makes an honest judge almost 
inclined to give the other side the benefit of 
maby of his doubts. 
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The good-roads idea is showing results in 
Maine, 105 towns having already availed 
themselves of the new State law, providing 
for State aid in road building. The amount 
which each town receives has been small, 
but an effort is being made to increase this 
year’s appropriation. Thus Maine falls 
into line with New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, while sev- 
eral otner States are looking in the same 
direction. 


—_— 





Maine cattle commissioners ask for more 
money to pay for tuberculous cattle. It 
was formerly supposed that the herds of the 
State were comparatively free from the dis- 
ease, but a more thorough system of inspec- 
tion, in response to requests of owners, has 
resulted in the discovery of a large number 
of cases. Cattle of all the Northeastern 
States are beipg constantly exchanged 
back and forth, according to demands of 
trade, and it seems probable that all the 
States of this section, as regards tubercu- 
losis, are pretty nearly in the same box. 
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Maine fruit growers are doing wisely in 
taking measures toward barring out the 
pest of the San Jose scale, which already 
begins to threaten seriously the fruit inter- 
ests of southern New England. The State 
seems to be free from the scale thus far, 
and it is proposed to enact a law for pro- 
tection against infested nursery stock from 
other sections. Meanwhile, growers in 
districts free of the pest are officially ad- 
vised to buy only of nurseries officially 
inspected, and the stock fumigated before 
shipment. These measures would be suf- 
ficient if all would follow them, but one 
careless buyer out of a hundred would be 
sufficient to introduce the pest, hence the 
demand for a law to have inspected all trees 
coming into the State. 





While we are having Mr. Ibsen’s “‘ Ghosts ”” 
performed in Boston and hearing more or 
less about examples and moral purposes 
and other things, it is pleasant to read of 
the little moral drama recently enacted in 
Chicopee. This was a real drama. The 
male lead led the female lead to a local 
altar, where the waiting priest calmly in- 
formed the assembled company that the 
would-be benedict; was a benedict already 
with a better half and four children. After 
the curtain the priest explained that he had 
refrained from any previous warning be- 
cause he wished co made a salutory example 
of the prospective bridegroom. Statisticians 
unfortunately would find it as difficult to 
figure out the effect of this particular ex- 
ample as they would to discover just how 
many persons have ever been injured by 
dramatic performances. 
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The use of glass. jars for milk has never 
deen very satisfactory to milkmen, although 











popular with consumers. Apart from the 
constant loss from breakage and the incon- 
venience of handling, it has been found 


},fdifficult to keep the bottles clean owing to 


their return: in-all degrees of settled un- 
eleanliness after use by the customers. The 
idea seems to be that, so long as glass lets a 
little light pass through, it is enough. 
These neglected bottles area-problem for 
the milkmen even with the aid of modern 
cleaning apparatus. It is noticed that the 
boards of health in several of the cities in 
New York and Pennsylvania, where typhoid 
is now very prevalent, have iseued an order 
forbidding distribution of milk-in bottles, 
\for the reason that.a partly washed bottle 


| refilled might serve to convey disease:germe. 


In these localities milkmen are renewing the 
old practice of delivering milk into cans or 
other receptacles provided by the consumer. 
This plan, if: well managed, has its advan- 
tages in case of the epidemics which prevail 
more or less in every community. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that.the attractive 
appearance of bottled milk and its conven- 
ience to the buyer should have made it the 
accepted form of delivering in most socali- 
ties. 
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The Fertilizer Problem. 


At some of the farmers’ meetings the fer- 
tilizer question is being discussed, and the 
speakers are threshing over tle problem of 
*‘home mixed ”’ or “ ready mixed.” Both 
plans have their friends. It is claimed that 
in buying the chemical separately there isa 
considerable saving. 

Others deny the saving unless the chemi- 
cals are bought in large quantities, and they 
claim that the ready-mixed goods are in’ 
better condition for use, more convenient 
aud more skillfully selected and combined. 
It is asserted that some who understand 
and advise home mixing continue in their 
own practice to buy and use a great deal of 
manufactured fertilizer. “If these buy 
fertilizer,”’ remarked a farmer, ‘‘ why ask 
me to bother with mixing it, when I don’t 
know chemistry and have no facilities?” 
Perhaps the strongest argument advanced 
against fertilizer buying is the fact that so 
many cheap, low-grade makes are on the 
market, imposing on the buyer with high- 
sounding claims and misleading analysis. 
As a general rule the high-cost makes, 
and those put up by well-known and stand- 
ard concerns, are really the cheapest, since 
they nearly always give more for the money, 
and no freight is paid on make-weight mate- 
rial. Whether buying chemical or fertil- 
izers, it is advisable to purchase of the two 
or three prominent, well-known companies, 
whose business reputation is long estab- 
lished and beyond question. ‘There are but 
few of these firms to be depended on. New 
and cheap fertilizer concerns are always 
to be inspected. Inquiry of the State ex 
periment station will quickly settle the 
composition of the mixture offered for sale. 
The actual experience of practical farmers 
is also the safest test. 


A View of Farmers’ Meetings. 


After having traveled quite extensively 
as an Institute speaker, Mrs. Anna Barrows 
related some interesting conclusions at the 
recent meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Boston. It is estimated 
that more than half a million farmers an- 
nually attend the two thousand or more 
Institutes held in the United States. More 
Institutes and allied meetings appear to be 
held each year. In the older States these 
Institutes are often held under the auspices 
of existing agricultural societies; in others 
they are under the control of the board of 
agriculture, the State college or the experi- 
ment station; in some cases, where a large 
number of Institutes are held, as in New 
York State, a special director has the matter 
in charge. , 

These meetings have a varied programme 
in form, similar to that of religious confer- 


ences and the teachers’ institutes, and are 
doubtless an evolution from gatherings of 
that type. Such gatherings may fill one 
day or two, and may cost the States ap- 
proximately $50 each. 

The annual meetings of State organiza- 
tions of fruit growers, dairymen, etc., are 
of cuurse more technical,as the men and 
women who attend them are already spe- 
cialists in their lines. These people will 
compare favorably with those in attendance 
at any of the State educational meetings, 
though perhaps less ready with tongue or 
pen. 

At one meeting of dairymen a prominent 
member was heard to say that asa whole 
the horticulturists were far ahead of his 
own class in intellect and refinement, while 
at a horticultural meeting a leading grower 
of small fruits told his hearers that fruit 
growers were fifty years behind the breed- 
ers of cattle in their study of the laws of 








.| nature. This indicates a wholesome rivalry 


and respect for the employment of others. 

In the audience of the average Institute 
there are fewer young men than there 
should be, perhaps because they feel the 
pressure of daily work more than the man 
who has borne the burden and heat of the 
day, and has something in reserve for the 
proverbial rainy-day future. Here and 
there may be found a graduate of the agri- 
cultural college who has become a success- 
ful farmer and an enthusiastic believer in 
such meetings, and who rallies others to 
sustain them. 

Through the influence of the Institute 
many of the younger men and women are 
doubtless sent to avail themselves of the 
special short course in dairying, horticult- 
ure and poultry keeping now offered by so 
many agricultural colleges. In the State 
meetings devoted toone branch of agricult- 
ure, like the pomological societies and dairy 
organizations, the younger men make up 
the larger part of the audience. This seems 
to indicate a strong tendency toward spe- 
cialization in agriculture, as. well as in 
other professions, and also that the younger 
men under the force of competition realize 
that it is money well spent to attend such 
meetings. 


Changing Crops. 


Persistence in following old ruts and 
slowness to change established farm routine 
have combined to make the South, until 
lately. almost a one-crop section. The 
men of the older generation will not change, 
and it is perhaps not to be expected that 
they should. New crops mean new tools, 
new outfit, new methods, all of which are 
handled with difficulty by those who have 
grown gray on the cotton fields. It is not 
a cheerful task which Booker T. Washing- 
ton often sets himself in the teaching of 
people full of years and ignorance. He 
tells us in Everybody’s Magazine a cbar- 
acteristic story: 

I called an old negro farmer into my office 
and explained to him in detail how he could 
make $30 an acre on his land if he would 
plant a portion of it in sweet potatoes; 
whereas, if he planted cotton, a3 he had 
been doing for years, at best he could only 
make $15 an acre. As I explained the 
difference, step by step, he agreed with me 
at every point, and when I came near to the 








end of my argument I began to congratu- 


‘issue of. your paper in which Mr. Irving 


Ste myself that I had converted at least 





planting sweet potatoes on it. 
Cooking Beans for tog Feed. 
Ihave just read the article ina recent 





Cook tells of his preparation for cooking 
waste beans for hog food and outlines the 


has had no experience along this line, and 
I will therefore pass over to him the result 
gathered from my own experience some 
thirty years ago. 


were so good in quality that after being 
soaked over night,with very few exceptions, 
they looked good enough to go into the bean 
pot to be baked fur human food. These 
beans 1 boiled in a large boiler, holding 
about a couple of bushels, and with these 
pork or beef scraps, and thickened the 
mass with ripe squash and Indian meal. It 
was fed while warm. The beans cost me $1 
a barrel, and the beef scraps $1.50 per one 
hundred: pounds. The pigs did not take 
very heartily to the food; appeared to eat 
the beans for the sake of what was with 
them. By spring they had, of course, made 
some growth, but the general result was 
not satisfactory. I came to the conclusion 
that I had not recovered a new dollar for an | 
old one. Perhapsif I had fed brood sows, 
the investment might have given results 
more satisfactory. 


NOTABLE EXCURSION. 


By The Independent Boston Fusiliers, Chartered 
11 May, 1787, Being a Trip from Boston to 
Washington, D. C., in 1835. John Y. Champ- 
ney, Captain. 

BY NOAH LINCOLN, JR., ORDERLY SERGEANT 

NOTES BY ALBERT A. FOLSOM, 








1835. JOURNAL OF CAMP DUTY. 

June 8th. The Independent Boston Fusiliers 
started on Monday afternoon, at five o’clock, on 
atour of camp dutyas far South asthe city of 
Washington in the District of Columbia. The 
company was under the command of the follow- 
ing officers: Captain, John Y. Champney; First 
Lieutenant, John Davis; Second Lieutenant, Wil- 
liam L. Caswell; Adjutant, James Riley: First 
Sergeant, Noah’ Lincoln, Jr. (Note 1); Second 
Sergeant, William P. Stodder; Third Sergeant, 
William C. Reed (Note 2); Fourth Sergeant, Rol- 
lin Abell; First Corporal, James W. Reed; Sec- 
ond Corporal, William Forsaith; Third Corporal, 
James H. Osgood; Fourth Corporal, Richard A. 


man from the one-crop system to better 
te aro cil 


: he ning es Sie iN 


the air of one who felt 

case, I asked the 

to cultivate on his 

The old fellow scratched! bis head and said | tr 
that, as he was getting old and had been 
growing cotton all his life, he reckoned he 


result he anticipates. infer that Mr. Cook |. 


tweny barrels of waste beans. The beans; 
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shortroute. © .% 

> We arrived at Amboy. and immediately took 
Yailroad cars for 
‘before one. We: § 


ot 
rushing, Kicking staring with baggage 
never saw thet uke: of such ‘decasions.- very 


passage or baggage. However, we proceeded, 
everything right. - 5. ia, ; 
' Stopped at Bristol afew minutes to land and 
take passengers; took fifteen Quakeresses, ugly 


looking, and lauded them on the opposite side, 


pashed on and arrived at the city of;Philadelphia 
(Note 11) precisely at six o’clock in the evening. 
Our band played several tunes as they passed 


considerably. Captain Fritze of the National 
Grdéys was ‘the first who came on board, and 
being well acquainted with our captain, .made 
thiz expression: ‘Good God; 1 had as leave 
seen the Old Harry. We didn’t expect you till 
tomorrow. There is no escort, no supper, nothing 
ready to receive you. You have caught us uspre- 
pared. I have made my caleuvlation for your 
reception tomorrow; but, however, : land as 


Grays armory, and do what we can for you.” 

You will understand I was on the right of the 
company, and therefore had an opportunity of 
hearing the conversation between the captain 
and others. After some little introduction 
round among our Philadelphia friends, we col- 
lected our baggage and marched for the National 
Grays Armory. We then received an order for 
every man to change his uniform to a citizen’s 
dress. As we were invited to Mr. Swain’s 
splendid bathhouse, every man had his clean 
white pantaloons, white jack-coat and fatigue 
cap, with a clean shirt under his arm. 

We marched in files of two, under escort of 
Captain Fritze and members of the Grays, and in 
afew moments we were enjoying a most refresh- 
ing bath (hot night, remember). The tubs were 
made of solid marble, dug out white as snow, 
with good soft water, and everything sorich. It 
was really a treat. 

The next thing was an invite to supper. Every 
man being soclean andin good order, you may 





Stoddard. Camp Officers: Paymaster, Samuel 
A. Allen; Quartermaster, William S. Baxter; Doc- 
tor, John Odin, Jr.; Commissary, Charles Ches- 
ter. Servants: Mr. Cook, with assistant barbers 
and cooks; Mr. Tyler, boot-black; Lewis Robin- 
son, captain’s servant. 

The brass band was employed for the tour, 
consisting of twenty-two pieces of music, at $2 
per day, under the command of Capt. Edward 
Kendall, who was to have $1 extra pay for being 
leader, fifty-two guns and eight officers, four 
camp officers, three servants and twenty-two 
music—eighty-nine inall. Each member of the 
company was assessed $30 to pay the whole ex- 
pense of the tour. 

Commencement of the excursion. Vive o’clock’ 
in the afternoon, everything being ready, we 
were ordered to form on the west end of Faneuil 
Hall, in the street, for dress parade. The streets 
were literally thronged, the excitement was 
great, especially among the military folks, to see 
a@ company on the start for atour of five hundred 
(Note 3) miles, which is the greatest distance 
any company ever went from this city, or perhaps 
ever will, on the same errand. 

Parade being over, we marched through Mer- 
chants row, State street, Washington, Winter, Tre- 
mont, Park, Beacon and Charles streets, thence 
over the neck to the Washington Coffee House 
(Note 4), kept by Gen. Thomas Davis, where, by 
invitation from the general and other friends, we 
partook of a grand collation. Then each man 
changed his dress, stowed uniform in trunks, and 
shook hands all round, and jumped in the Union 
line of stages for Providence. The officers, how- 
ever, had a particular invitation to ride as far as 
Dedham in barouches, by the politeness of 
Messrs. Thayer, Nichols and Davenport, mem- 
bers of the corps. 

When we arrived at hotel (kept by Bride, 1 
believe), the social glass went round again, and 
soon parted with the remainder of our Boston 
friends on our route. We arrived in Providence 
(Note 5) at four o’clock in the morning, and 
stopped at the Providence Light Infantry 
Armory, where plenty of good things were pre- 
pared for our reception. All our baggage was 
handed in and we introduced ourselves. 

Tuesday, 9th June, Providence, R.I. Weaill 
sat round the armory, busy as possible cleaning 
up uniforms and preparing to march down to 
breakfast by invitation of the Providence Light 
Infantry, under Capt. William W. Brown. Every 
man looked as fine asa fiddle. The escort was 
taken up about seven o’clock and arrived at 
breakfast-table at half-past seven. The table 
was very long and well filled. The invited guests 
were numerous. Grace said, we commenced with 
good appetites, filling ourselves with the dainties 
before us. I think there were no speeches on 
this occasion, although there was plenty of buz- 
zing, and all appeared well pleased. After break- 
fast the company formed dress parade in front of 
hotel. It was done tolerably well for the first time 
from home. ‘The band played beautifully and 
everything passed off in good shape. 

We then proceeded to quarters and dismissed 
for one hour. Somerode, some walked and some 
slept. I took the opportunity of addressing a 
line to wife. The hour being up, we formed and 
marched all over the city. We had several invites 
to-partake which you may depend didn’t deny. 
At twelve o’clock were escorted by Providence 
Light Infantry Company to steamboat Presi- 
dent (Note 6) for New York. After seeing us 
safe on board, Captain Brown (Note 7) of Provi- 
dence Light Infantry Company went home, 
changed his gray uniform to a red one, and 
joined us as a private throughout the tour. As 
soon as the boat was out of sight our uniforms 
were off and fatigue dress on. The remainder of ( 
the day was spent in eating and drinking and 
smoking, or any way agreeable to each one. 
The ride was | eautiful, and being the first oppor- 
tunity I had ever had in one of those large boats, 
so large a company (250 passengers besides us) 
and such a variety of scenery, it was enough for 
me to gape about till my eves grew dim and I 
went to roost and slept till near daylight. I 
understood in going round Point Judith in the 
night the passengers fed the fishes high. 

Seasickness did not meddle with me, so 1 woke 
early in the morning to view the harbor. It was 
beautiful. Hell Gate first made tts appearance, 
something new to me and rather awful. On 
coming near the city you perceived almost every 
craft to be a steamboat, but on weaving round 
the battery vessels of all classes, of every nation, 
without number. 

Wednesday morning, seven o'clock. Just ar- 
rived at New York. (Notes). The wharves are 
lined with spectators anxious for a glimpse. We 
were formed in a line on deck facing the shore, 
while our band was playing lively strains. On 
our arrival at the wharf, the officers, Capt. Ed- 
ward Vincent, etc., of the New York Light 
Guards (Note 9) (red coats) jumped aboard, and 
a general introduction took place, and at the same 
time a unanimous cheer from the numerous spec- 
tators. Captain Vincent immediately gave an in- 
vitation for our company to breakfast with his, 
and stated the escort was ready as soon as we 





depend we had a noble appetite to devour beast 
or bird. After supper went tothe theatre, got 
through and was returning home like honest 
Christians, when we were again saluted with par- 
take. Mr. Kereson was the man who kept this 
splendid establishment, and fressed upon usa 
mint julip of the best kind. We were then 
allowed to proceed to the armory, where we 
arrived at about one o’clock at night. The straw 
was laid, and we went to roost tired enough, I 
assure you, for one day’s duty. 

Timrsday morning, June 11th, Philadelphia. 
All up bright and early in citizen’s dress. Under 
an escort of citizens, we started for the boat 
South. On our route we stopped twice, by invite, 
first for an egg-nog, a very popular dram with 
Southerners, and, I must say, good feed, too. 
Next we partook of a tolerably good breakfast, 
and finally reached the boat at six o’clock for 
Frenchtown. This was a short sail. 

Soon we were packed in railroad cars for New 
Castle, which is about 16} miles. We stopved 
twice where small tents or sheds were erected 
for refreshments. Some decent-looking huts on 
the road, some children ran out to sell berry 
cakes, etc. Nothing answers but the specie for 
them. 

At ten o’clock the passenger baggage and the 
company were on board the steamboat Charles 
Carroll for Baltimore. This boat is the largest I 
sver Saw, 89 very longand broad her deck served 
as quite a field for the company to manceuvre 
on, and we improved the opportunity quite to 
our advantage, being the first time our captain 
attempted to drill thus far. We are all now on 
the Chesapeake Bay; ’tis most beautiful. We 
are now passing the other boat from Baltimore 
full as a tick. 

Our band struck a lively tune, which was re- 
turned by their bell. Just before arrivingin the 
city, we came in sight of Fort McHenry, 
and when passing, the company formed on 
deck, with band playing for a salute from 
the fort, which was answered by a gun 
and cheers. Arrived in Baltimore (Note 12) 
at twenty minutes of three o’clock: (it is now 
raining, the first we have had so far). The first 
person I saw was Captain Prentice, and then our 
friends, Joseph Bates and Edmond Winchester, 
all of Boston. Wehad asmall chat about mat- 
ters and things, and then joined the company, 
when, it appeared, they had during my absence 
taken a vote to sup on board the boat, owing to 
the rain. However, it soon cleared up.and we 
prepared for a march to our quarters at Balti- 
more (Note 13).. House to quarter for the night. 
Soon after arriving received an invitation to the 
theatre. By that time it cleared up quite pleas- 
ant and the company was dismissed two hours to 
roam where they pleased. 

I, with a few others, luckily fell in with an 
old fusilier by the name of Moses Marston. 
We chatted about old times and proceeded 
to use up the short space of time allotted. 
Marston had lived in Baltimore about four years 
and was able to show us most of the principal 
things. Saw Catholic Cathedral; t’was a beauti- 
ful building outside. Shot tower was made of 
brick about three hundred feet high. This was 
something unknown before to me that shot must 
be made so high up. Battle Monument; this is quite 
handsome. It has inscribed on it the names of 
distinguished military men, ’t is quite high, and 
stands on a square in a very conspicuous place. 
Next was City Spring with a fountain of pure 
water ever flowing. I proved it by taking a copi- 
ous draught. Then came another monument 
erect«d tothe memory of Col. George Armsted 
and the two boys that shot General Ross (Note 
14), a British officer,in the last war. About the 
two boys I will relate a circumstance which 
caused their death. 

They were both apprentices, and feeling at 
that time a love for liberty and revenge, etc., and 
desire to accomplish something, they both sta- 
tioned themselves in the woods, and asthe army 
was advancing with their gallant leader on his 
steed, they fired and killed him instantly. The 
moment it was done a whole platoon wheeled 


literally torn to atoms. 

They have five markets here, and only one is 
opened each day, and supplied with everything 
eatable. They areall in the same street. Oppo- 
site these markets was a place called Maryland 
Arcade. This place we promenaded up and 
down. It was lined with different articles of 
merchandise. Many of the tenders of these stalls 
were very pretty girls. This made the question 
for the price of articles rather pleasant than 
otherwise. 

I noticed the streets to be wide and straight, 
but badly paved aad edge stones, short junks; 
the coaches driven by blacks, the horses rather 
poor and shabby-looking concerns. This is all I 
noticed till going to the theatre. However, wv 
first iook supper. or rather a little bite of some- 
thing co stimulate. Then forming, we proceeded, 
in files of two, on our route; found the families 
sitting about the sidewalk and porticos or steps 
of their houses, as composed as could be, enjoy- 
ing the cool of the evening. The ladies walk out 
unattended by gentlemen, and very seldom 
molested, as I understand from several young 


ligtte further up: the river, at Burlington, then. 


the wharves, and the company, formed on deck’ 
with their red coats glittering, surprised then ‘ 


quickly as possible, and we'll shaw up to the 


round and fired all at onee, and the boys were |: 


¢aptain.in Col. Ae &. Burns t Island 
. Regiment at the first battle of Bull Kun, July, 1861. 
twenty in Providence, beloved and respected, about 
Note 8: Population o: New York in 1835, 270,000; 
1,850,000; Greater New ron 1902, 3 951,000. om, 
Note 9: Pp . Old talion 
< Yore are successors of the New York Light 


compan 
groups conversing till about nine o'clock, when 
we started in citizen’s dress, under an escort of 
lighthorse: company, for Washington. We 
—— about three or four miles out, then took 


stages. : 

Plantations:soon conié in view; lots of blacks; 
voted in our stage to call them ‘ Charley White,” 
and the uickname became quite current, too. 
Being very warm, were ‘obliged to stop often. 
First time stopped at tavern; no liquor to be had. 
Filled our canteens with water and moved on. 
The roads are confounded bud, very hilly and 
guilrys deep; some places very sandy. The 
horses g@ full leap down hill 'with so heavy a 
freight. The Lord only knows what would become 
of us had the stage upset. Miserable lug houses 
with wooden chimneys are the only tenements 
to be seen: lots of strawberries and naked chil- 
dren all along the road. Saw the Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad where it passes over a 
river. itis supported by eight splendid granite 
arches. (Note 15). The road will be finished 
next season. : 

We are now in the town of Elkridge, a quarter 
to twelve. . Stopped to refresh; plenty of good 
brandy and water here. Strawberries, currants 
thick enough and. so infernal hot it actually 
sticks.. The horges are of @-white foam; they 
shift every five miles. Sawa sow with fifteen 
spotted pigs; understoo them to be able repre- 
sentatives of thetown. 

We are now, usider way -to another stopping- 
place. Nothing of pote took place till half-past 
twelve, when we arrived in the town of Waterloo, 
except a woman who offered: to whip the whole 
company witha tea-foot. pole. All refreshed, 
started again; through dust and hot weather we 


about eight times, and finally arrived in Wash- 
Angton (Note 16), our déstined point, at about five 
o’clock, We were a queer set to look at, sweat 
and dust to our eyes and in citizen’s dress. How- 
ever, we formed and were received by Uncle 
Sam’s troops under Colonel Broom, and after- 
wards escorted to the colonel’s house to partake 
of acollation. It was a grand table and colonel 
happy asalord. All over, we were then escorted 
to our encampment ground. All tents, flag-staff 
and marque were pitched and guard set pre- 
cisely at seven o’clock. 

Colonel Broom sent tea, coffee, eatables and 
straw to our camp, which were very ac- 
ceptable, a8 our cummissary had not learned 
where to obtain supplies; at ten o'clock tattoo 
beat, every light was extinguished, and all eyes 
closed except the guard, who informed us of very 
sharp lightning and a smart shower in the night, 
it being the first rain since our departure from 
home. 

Saturday, June 13th, Washington. All hands 
up at break of day; beautiful morning, tcok 
breakfast at seven o’clock; at nine formed dress 
parade; at ten marched to Navy Yard; were re 
ceived by the marines under Colonel Brown; went 
through several manceuvres and some drilling in 
the manual, after which were invited by Com- 
modore Isaac Hull (Note 17) to partake of a 
collation at his house, which was situated in the 
yard. It was a delightful situation; the repast 
was sat out in real sailor fashion, everything 
ood to eat and drink and plenty of it. The old 
veteran commodore seemed to renew his age. 
so full of fun and frolic did he appear. We 
were next shown round the yard. It is rather 
the handsomest I ever was in. It is laid out with 
trees and parks, walks handsomely graded. 
Thereis a steam engine for sawing plank for 
ship use, and a splendid armory where the arms 
and equipments are hung up very tastefully. 
Here was a perpetual motion gun discharging 250 
balls atonce. At th 
two sp lendid brass thirty-two-pounders taken by 
Commodore Decatur and one Howitzer taken 
at Yorktown. These were let off just as we 
arrived at the gate, which brought us ail up stand- 
ing. However, we ventured in and got out safe, 
under an escort of company of marines who 
marched us by invitation to Colonel Henderson’s 
(Note 18) house to partake of his bounties. This 
navy veteran seemed iighly plea ed with the 
opportunity of showing his hospitality and good 
feeling towards us. There were several good 
sentiments given and answered, and several tunes 
by the band. Ev-rything went off tine, and lastly 
araded in front of house, saluted, and marched 
or the President’s house. 

On our route we stopped, by invitation, six 
times to take a glass of neh.” You may think 
this rather dissipated, but the fashion and hot 
weather prompted usto accept. Should there 
have been more offered, I think they couldn’t 
have been slighted. We finally arrived at the 
White House. The ladies had turned out in full 
bloom, and were waiting anxiously to witness our 
manceuvres and receptions. It was adelightful 
day, and our company never appeared to better 
advantage. Came into live in front of the house. 
The President and suite on the steps with heads 
uncovered, Our company at present arms and 
band playing off salute, which was answered by 
a few remarks from Old Jackson, and wei- 
comed to his house. We then marched in 
single file, each ene shaking hands with the 
President by introduction trom our adjutant. 
We then partook; then were shown io the 
great East roum. This is very large and most 
elegantly furnished. nyged round some time 
whilst our band was caning up to Old General 
(Note 19); i¢ rarely waked him up; something 
he wasn’t used to. He expressed himseif ’t was 
the best music in all his training he ever heard. 
The company formed and went through several 
Mancuvres in front of house, and then marched 
for the Capitol. This is a splendid building. 
everybody Knows. We stacked arms in the low: r 
room, and roamed all over the building from top 
to bottom, went in the Senate and Kepresentatives 
chambers, rested on the seat of our great Daniel 
Webster. Bythis time | had got considerably 
tired. Now, about noon the company formed and 
marched to camp, and was dismissed for the rest 
of the day. Tattoo beat at ten o’clock, all lights 
out and this finished the warmest and hardest 
day’s work so far. 


t.. born Hingnam. “fass. 
By = Praevnr of 
was a descendant 0: 
Stephen Lincoln, who settled at Hingham, 1638. ¥rom 
him descended Gen. Benjamin Lincoln and President 
Abraham Lincoln. Nosh Lincoln was one of Boston’s 
most valuable citizens. The Journal is the property 
of his daughter, Mrs. Walter M. Cameron of 
who has most Rinaiy Sllowed it to be printed. 
Note 2: Mr. Will C. Reed died Pris morning at 
Mrs. James 


N 1 J 
3 Jan., 1810; died Boston, 11 
the r 


C. Tucker, 47 


business, and for a great many year: 
stall in Faneuil Hall Market. 4 ‘gare up actual 
eed is survived 


he tr. Reed was a statel atle- 
man, and probably the last survivor of the eneursion. 
Note 3: Only fifty miles railroad between Boston 
and Washington. 
Note ¢: This building ve remains. 
Note 5: Population of Providence in 1835, 20,000; in 
1902, 176,000; population of Boston 79,000 in 1835; 593,000 
Note 6: The President was 18 feet lo t l- 
two feet wide, eleven feet depth, 615 tons. waltaind 
: Note 7: William W. Brown was the senior 
ide’s First Rhode 


Note 10: Length of 


thirty-four BEL 
Note Pian ulation of Philadelpbia in 1805, 87,0005. 





53 
Note 13: The Baltimore House, 
minorey German ree mneer, Peitan 
01 $ n. 5 mmander is! 
jeveding army, killed at North Point, Md.,, BR ~ 
Note 15: The Thomas Viaduct. 
Note Bs Soren of Washington in 1835 was 


*Mote It; Commodore. Hull died in adel 
o : mm re U 
13 Feb., 1843, aged seventv-eight. —n 
Note 18: Col. Archiva’@ Henderson, born in Virginia, 
1785; died in Washington, 1858. 

Note 19: President Jackson in 1835 was sixty-eight 


pushed our way along, and, I believe, stopped | 


e entrance of the yard are . 


Note iz; Population of Baltimore in.1835, 121,000; in |’ 







































for Market Garden- 
era. ished by a ener, 
tells what are the most salable and best 
paying varieties and contains complete list of 


ARLINGTON 
TESTED SEEDS 


The best the ground : 
Catalogue free. Bed for it. 
W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Boston, 

























es Send for our free 
WA catalogue, telling 
WA, about our three 
My | Warrants on 

Ale MA seeds. 

“ R\ J.J. 

Gregory 4 Son, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





Gardens | 








Greatest, Cheapest Food 

onEarthfor Sheep, Swine, f 
Cattle, etc. 

Will be worth $100 to you to read what 

Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 


@ will positively make you rich; 12 tor 
hay and lots of pasture per acre, 50 
also Bromus, Peaoat, Spe!tz, Macaroni 
wheat for arid, hot soils, 63 bus. per 
acre, 20th Century Oats, 250 bus. por 
acre and Teosinte, Yields 100 tons 
Green Fodder per acre. 


For this Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Seed & 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to geta start. | 

























Mrausers’ Liquid 
Extract of Smoke 


Smokes meat perfectly ina 
y | ew hou Made from hickory wood. 
: Delicious flavor. Cleaner, cheaper. No 

smo! Send for circular. 
E. KRAUSER & BRW., Milton, Pa. 


CANADA 


Unileached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizr | 
the World. 


Now is the time to order a CARLOAD fo! 
your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. T°: 
ashes on your run-down meadows and wor!!- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clove’. 
and are the most sensible manure for oth*:! 
crops. and come cheaper than other manures 
and last longer. 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for price 
delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canadi. 
Reference—Bank of Hamilton, 


GIMPLEX CALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. * The 0: 
sensible method of raising calves. Nom: 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes dis: > 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the valu. 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or /\' 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1 50, postpaid. Age!'> 
wanted. Buoklet free. Mention this pape! 

- MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., 
Dent. f. Clinton. lows. 
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IT’S YOUR MOVE, NOW. 
Wwe proved the 


of the wire, and sim: 






































years of age. He died 8 June, 1845. 
cunstruction o: ences. Move! 
[fo be concluded next week.] PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 














landed. 
The Light Guard officers then joined their own 
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BOSTO! 
ARRIVALS O 


For th 


r 
This week...- 
Last w 


Sne year si 
Horses, 401. 
es oe 
Price 
Beer—Per |! 
hide, tallow : 
quality, $5.50 
chird quality, § 
$7.50@7.75; 30 


7 BAL CALVI 
Arpes—Brig 


CA LF SKINS- 
TALLow—br 
2}@3¢. 
PELTS—50c@ 





Cattle 





Maine 
"At Bri 
Farmington L 
Co 


PA Berry 


New Bony 
AtNED™ 


Ce. 
Via Nashua 
sAse Watert 
Breck & Wood 
WF Wallace 


Vermen 
= At Water 
W £ Hayden 
AtNEDM™ é 


es. 
red Savage 
Via ‘Nashua 


Massachus 
At Water 

J 3 Henry 
Li 
By English ca 
strong in price, : 
with sales at 11) 
@123c,d.w. La 
ago quoted at 1: 
New. York, 173 
From Baltimore 
5000 cattle durin; 
by Canadian shi 
& 


The business 
the past week. 
hinderance to tl 
vast improveme! 
lookers for good 
At L. H. Brock’ 
but sold out 2. 
prices. Pair of | 
single mare, $25 
fancy down to $ 
Moses Colman | 
heavy, but work 
At Welch & Hal 
carloads ; a good 
steady prices, 3 
Co.’s sale stable 
and heavy weigh 

_ Onion 

Tuesday—The 
stronger tone, be 
sirable steers a 
20@30e P 100 th: 
over tc. For lc 
and butchers w 
get hold of, O. 
750@900 tbs, to ar 
of 1400 ths, at 5 
1300 tbs, at 4$c; 25 


A few moving 0 


Western hogs f 
closed steady at ¢ 
9ke, d. w. 


Nearly 5000 he 
lambs 25@50c Pp 1¢ 
fully that much hi 
Northern and Ea: 
or lambs on sale > 
of carloads went t 
from the Northvy 
5.85 P 100 tbs, and 


Butchers dispo: 
whatever arrived, 
rail are various lot 
to quality. 


Ten tons arrived 
Dreve 
Maine—Farming 
P. A. Berry, 4. 
New Hampshire 
Wood, 50; W.F. V 
Vermont—W. E. 
via Nashua, 350. 
Massachusetts— 
16; R. Connors, 25; 
L. Stetson, 32. 
Brighte 
Stock at yards: 3 
341 calves, 137 ho 
18,700 hogs, 137 h 
hogs, 154 calves. 
Sheep, 70 hogs, 187. 
Tuesday—Light : 
shape of cattle, an: 
came by way of F. | 
hogs within the we 
— Movement 
C tb, if of good 
1100 ths, at 3}¢; 4, a 
700 ibs, at’ $1.75. 1] 
825@950 ths, at 3c, 24 
2970 Ibs, at Sic. Buf 
1150 ths. 
Vv 
A gradual incre: 
want all they can s¢ 
Prices run very ev 
Certain limit to pric 
pay all they are wor 
at so much per hea 
Put the veal on the 
Calves, av. 110 Ibs, 
105 tbs, at 6c. Sales 


La 

Wednesday—a g 
Cattle, but the arriv: 
Shape of g00d steers 
= Supply from ths 
he better call for ne 
8 cattle, ay, 1000 tbs, 
0. H. Forbush sold 
3.35 B 100 tbs; 3 ca 
Cattle, of 1100 tbs, at 
pe. 780 tbs, at 2c; 6 | 
€8, 110 ths, at 6ic 

925 ths, at 3c. “ae 
Slavin, 1 fat cow, 124 
eeu 


Nort 
Chien and Easter 


$e ci 
owls, extra choice. 
fair oe: 








id for our free 
alogue, telling 
out our three 
arrants on 
eds. 
J.J. 

regory & Son, 
arblehead, Mass. 
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to read what 
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rich; 12 tons 
per acre, 80 
Itz, Macaroni 
, 63 bus. per 
250 bus. per 
s 100 tons 


ind 10c. 
0 Farm Seed 
to geta start. 
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-LOAD for 
\.RM. Try 
3and worn- 
1ice clover, 
e for other 
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for prices 
ess 
io, Canada. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK. MARKETS. 


VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATRRTOWN 











ARRI 
AND BRIGHTON. ; Live Poultry. be warmed enough to take off the chill. Give 
For the week ending Feb. 25, 1903. pers... toe eeee cee ewe Haine dlahcsenasacue 13 14 | him ten grains saltpetre twice a week. (3) Goats 
Shotes ‘ PD.-... noe senene see cececcenes breed the second year and continue about six 
and Fat i Game. years. They carry the young about five nionths. 
Cattle Sheep Bpetiers Hogs | Vewe | yon. y loos dak sad Shbudeessae 3 ong 00 (4) Voal ashes are not worth hauling except for | with a combined capacity of six thousand 
This week..-- 581 5965 21,585° 992 | Grouse, pintall, “Shaped sent ere et Pe pounds of milk per hour; two milk pumps;: 
ast week.---1409 8738" 24.359 = 792 | Grouse, Texas 3 stadt aca cusp get oe Hoos anp Lanp PLAsTER.—Pike Manufact- | sno oombined 
Sue year ago 440 B62 — 85 80,050 1862 | Wild ducks, p'palr— 150 | uring Company, New H plone tend. ging | ne churn and, butter maker, 
Hor oa 401. fey 3 iby Canvas .... ete 50 mixed with stebl e ween y nape injare hogs. wath Nerchs when enphy aver 1000 
— Mallard, : 150 | which have access to it. Possibly they may have | #04 has capacity of nine hundred pounds | 
2rices on Northern Cattle. Ruddy ......-- 7? ‘2 got a chill and pneumonia after burrowing in the | Of butter, and a refrigerator with 250 tubs 
..v_-Per huadred pounds on total weight of | ,Small................ heating manure and then coming suddenly out | capacity, in which the butter is stored. The 
eee ey and meat, extra, $6.75@7.25; first Rabbits, paleo eee oa. 1 into the cold air at feeding time. cream vat and ripener are of the latest im- 
cae -_ NS) P DAI ...- --eeeneeeneenee 60 | PROTECTION FROM TUBERCULOSIS.—W. D. | proved pattern and cost $270. ‘This factory 


$5.50@6.50; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 


quality, 





third quality, $ 
. - = ‘ome of the poorest bulls, etc., ee ee sizes quoted below include 20, 
3. ova 3.50. Western steers, 3.55@6.05. Creamery, exe, 
* eeep—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c;extra,| Vt. & N: H. assorted sizes.............. 
r12"Simep and Fue por Rend lots, #26 | Novahern N- sneorte sist 
=: lambs, $4.50@7.50. Western, large ash tubs... 
«yp Hocs—Per pound, Western. 64@7}e, live Western’ asst Spruce tubs. 
weicht; shotes, wholesale—~$:r®usu,——, vountr y Greamery, northern firsts.... 
dressed hogs, 8} @8fe. nitiiees Creamery. ‘ceouaan vss an ee a 
yAL CALVES—4@7he P Bb. Creamery, i= aghis won sAdsuiae 
ines—Brighton—7@7e P tb; country Tots, 64 pay? Vv mae an onsececsqacdnccersnsos ee 
' : be ns ev inae nes sihane ance ou 
LE SKINS—13¢ p tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. pany. eed perp ts: 2 “ae rone me ane 
r._Low—Brighton, 4@5¢ @ 1b; country lots, mag 
Bicone xtra northern creamery --- 27@ 
Vet 18 —00@ $1.10. Common 3. goed.2222207-22777777" 








00d 
— . Trunk butter in 3 or }-Ib prints 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | Extra northern creamery.................. 








—— Extra northern dairy..-.... .............. 24 
~~~ yiaine. ae: | Forbush " 3 Common to good...-....2...... Lecco. 
°at Brighton. t Brighten. 
Farmington LS H Freeman 8 Cheese. 
Co 21 WEHayden 18 Vt. twins, extra P fb .......2 2... se eee. 
PA Berry 7 R Connors 20 6 GUD PR...... ide dciscivicavedinnsed 1 
: ; Scattering 30 seconds ® tbh...................-.....-- 
New Hampshire. JS Henry 45 Sage cheese, Oi eRe aed, 
AtNEDM& Weel L Stetson 25 New York twins new extra... 
Co. M Shannon 13 sages a aad “firsts... 
Via Nashua 10 100 eect seconds 
"at Watertown. es 5 ; 
Breck & Wood 200 At Brighton. N A Kaas 
WE Wallace 8 Sturtevant &* earby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 22@ 
Haley 64 Eastern choice fresh.................---... 18@ 
Vermont. S S Learned 48 Eastern fair to good ; 
at Watertown. JJ Kelley&Co 25 Michigan fancy candled 
W i Hayden — 20 M Goldburg 26 ba and N. H. choice fresh 
AtNEDM™M & Weel ee fair to 
Co. AtNEDM & Weel estern sel . fresh 
Fred Savage 170 Ce. foes posal ‘ 
Via Nashua 25 500 Aa? M& ba apnea 
Massachusetts. At Watertewn. 


At Watertown. J A Hathaway 70 
JS Henry 150 


Live Steck Experts. 

By English cable best grades of State cattle are 
strong in price, and lower grades 3c easier, d. w., 
with sales at 11}.@13¢, d. w. Sales on sheep at 11} 





Green Vegetables. 








given daily exercise, his drinking water should 


the city market, where it commands a price 
sufficient to pay cost of making and net the 
farmer more ready cash than he formerly | 
received from the village merchant in trade. 

‘The Clinton creamery is one of the many 





A., Columbia County, N. ¥.: The Pennsylvania 
tests for preventing consumption in cattle by 
means of vaccination or “ jannerization”’ have 






successful butter factories in WayneCounty. 





F inch’s Early 






















, a 


makes a success of winter butter-making, 
and has a liberal patronage all the year 
around. The butter-makers are graduates 


REPOS Ma SOE AE On aR et - 19 | Old, were selected for the experiments. Each 


not been continued lon g enough to prove the last- 
ing effect of the process. Animals treated ina 
somewhat similar manner at the Marburg Insti- 
tute in Germany have been exposed to the dis- 
ease several years without being infected by it. 
The author of the German experiments found 
that best results were obtained from the use of 
bacilli of human origin which have been culti- 
vated on artificial media for about six years. As 
&@ rule, young cattle, from five to seven months 





















butter, and paid its patrons $27,018.78. 


animal received through the veinsa small quan- 
tity of a serum culture four to six weeks old; 
after four weeksthe animal received a much 
larger quantity of the same culture. The effect’ 
of the first inoculation was usually noticed in an 
elevation of temperature, shght loss of flesh, 
coughing in some instances, and a susceptibility 
to tuberculin reaction. The animals, however, 
recovered usually within a week or ten days, and 


herds. Ermer E. REYNOLDS. 
Wayne County, Pa. 


»~ 
~~? 





of the dairy school of the State agricultura 
college. During the seven months of 1902, 
ending Dec. 1, a total of 240,149 pounds of 
butter were produced. The Galilee creamery 
nearby in 1902 made 138,143 pounds of : 


These creameries, with their Babcock test, 
+ soy ape tin 9 scrab cows out of py RJ produce fine. large. beauti in Six to Seve 
the herds of this section. They have lifted sing. whic wo or more weeks a of the fies 
the burden of butter-making pre ss ako: common sorts, if you know they would positively prodace 
ders of the farmers’ wives, improved the 
quality of butter, converted it into a money 
product, and are raising the standard of the 


a wn ae — c —: 


Enterprisin 





is. 


Farmers 
and Market Gardeners, what could hey .amerd ” ive - a 


such results? I will say to all who are fortunate enou 
oe Sdvertisement, that Finch’s Early Six Weeks Potato will do 


This Potato is Worth Its Weight in Gold 









ond inoculation produced milder symptoms an 


which were sufficient to.kill other animals with: 


advanced. tuberculosis. The possibilities of thi 


and attendants of a consumptive patient. 


partment of Agriculture at Washington. 





a 12je, d. w. Lambs at 17}c, d.w. Cattle a year 
agoquoted at 13@14e, dw. Shipments trom | ieets, new, doz -biinchea.......2.228 goat ah 
New York, 1737 cattle, 11,950 quarters of beef. Beets, P bu 60 EXTRA-EARLY CORN. 


From Baltimore, 2510 cattle, 3258 sheep, and about | Cabbage, native, P bbl 
5000 cattle during last month from St. John, N. B. b 
by Canadian shippers, bought in Chicago. 
Horse Business. Kale 

The business of only fair proportions during omatoes, P Ib 


- Wa 
the past week. The heavy snowstorm was @/ Peas, P crate............-...-....... per onadl 3 50@4 00 
DOB an cn cweygne¥gene pate cage eens rae! 00 


hinderance tothe trade. With settled going a /| Cress, p 





get hold of. O. H. Forbush had_ beef cows, of Choice 
e bright, Pp box 4 
7507900 tbs, to arrive. J. A. Hathaway, 10 steers, Coane. D <* Aagecciar, metadata a3 


of 1400 ths, at 54¢; 15 do., of 1350 Ibs, at 5c; 20, of ns no ¥ bo scege 
a@ smoo! ayenne, Mistes @ 


vast improvement will be noticed. A good many. Guicun Naeete tee ersio=s coe the open ground about the first of May. If taken 
lookers for good business horses to buy later on. «York State, p bbl ........------.- 150@1 75 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable a little quiet, 6 ME DOR. oss cde ae sp nnquinsadsnceses @75 
but sold out 2 carloads of Western at steady | Peppers, P bu.......-.,..--...-.-.---- ee | 50@2 .| growing. Part of the plants may beleft to grow 
prices. Pair of heavy draft horses sold at $500; 1 peepee = — Sec- é 2 el in the cold frame. 
single mare, $250, considered the top prices; less Sprouts, P at. Mets ts 15@20 SPECIAL WEED-KILLERS. 
fancy down to $125; nearby horses $30@150. At | Rhubarb, Pp d.... --, 156@17 Weeds growing near walks can be vasily killed 
Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable trade not eemnentg id oo A tat eee cent ewece ccna 50. @60 by using kerosene or a solution of sulphate of 
heavy, but worked off a fair number at $40@200. = rurbane. gf <CCS0OSIIC ig ongn6 00 copper, or weak sulphuric acid, but where poultry 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable sold 4 “ Hubbard, Pton.........--...-- 20.00@30 00 | or animals are liable to eat the grass, these 
carloads ; a good trade, all things considered, at | String beans, so., @ 3-bbl. bskt.......... 2 00@3 00 | poisons would be dangerous; in that case, boiling 
steady prices, $100@250. At Myer, Abrams & Pe ang oe Pe ga SAREE and 3 Bale water could be used very successfully. On the 
Co.'s sale stable sold 3 carloads all out, of light asmeotean Votive’ ® * scenumencpereerr sf? a1 ¢o | Whole, it appears that sulphate of copper in 
and heavy weights; a fair week at $100@240. Ss vtin isd cvnaneics diekuber oiatn ecg alll 1 0041 25| water is the cheapest weed-killer in cases 
Union Yards, Watertewn. t Frait. _| where the pests cannot be conveniently reached 
Tuesday—The movement in beef cattle has Apples, common, P bbl.............-... 75@ witha hoe. It is excellent to clean out grass 
stronger eal being higher West. On- good A Pr Baldwin... TE oa? 00 growing close to walls, fences and house founda- 
sirable steers an advance during the week of = oan Maine ............ . o0a2 S tions, or to kill weeds which grow between the 
20.030e } 100 tbs. For the more common not oc? ge nay Pare re anren tent 1 251 73 | boards of a wooden walk. Where lawns are in- 
1. Ror lee “ S, P DDI. .......------------- Bost vaded by plain:ain or brooks choked with water 
over ie. For local beef cows a firmer feeling, “ Spy - Bela eretavag choeaehen owes 1 @2 25 | eds. a thesungh-aqetehiing sith ‘the empha 
and butchers were in want of what they could | 01. ia, treo rtees cers cece eee eee 00@1 ws sulphate tothe mest convenient remedy. 
00 
bt) 


1300 ths, at 44; 25 do., of 1200 tbs, $4.20. Flori 


fs Strawberries— 
Milch Cows. Florida refrigerator, choice, P qt ..-.. 25@30 
A few moving on permits only. Florida refrigerator, com. to good -... 15@20 
Fat Hegs. Cranberries. 
Cape, choice dark ..........-.---....--- 






Western hogs have fluctuated somewhat, but | ™’' 
closed steady at 62@74c, l.w. Local lots at 8@ oae oie eb kale STS ORT 
9he, d. w. "Ty Aguas 
Sheep Heures. 
Nearly 5000 head of Western arrived, with 


lambs 25a50e p 100 ths higher than last week.and | gjdes. south, light green salted.......... 7 
fully that much higher than one year ago. Such | eer morse 
Northern and Eastern as had good quality sheep| “ |“ |“ salted...........-...-.-. 


ee cece ne Come ce cenc coos 


or lambs on sale hit a good market. A number 

of carloads went through to New England Works he A 

from the Northwest. Sheep cost here $3.55@ * over weights, each.. .......... 1 

5.35 |) 100 ths, and Jambs $4.80@7.40 P 100 tbs. > 
Veal Calves. 


Butchers disposed to pay steady prices for Dried Apples. 


whatever arrived, and beside such as come in by olce 7 
rail are various lots by wagon at 6@74c mostly, as he ner — prime........--- oes §@ } 
to quality. Sun-dried, as to quality...............--. 3@ 


Live Poultry. 
Ten tons arrived of mixed lots at 124@13c tb. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 


Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, P bu., We3tern,good to choice.2 10@2 40 
ae ee Aa 2 25 a2 35 


Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 150; | Red Top Western, P 50 tb sack -1 65@3 25 
P. A. Berry, 4. “« “fancy recleaned, # 1b.. 93a 

New Hampshire — Via Nashua, 80;!Breck & Wile Clover. 3 ib ornare hrtaies a 
Wood, 50; W. F. Wallace, 40. Hungarian, % bu............. ...-. A 70@1 7% 

Vermont—W. E. Hayden, 15; ;Fred Savage, 75; | alfalfa, P fb.........-- RASS ROE Fe 12@ 
via Nashua, 350. Blue Grass, bu.............--+.--------- 1 65@1 75 


_Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 75; O. H. Forbush, 
16; R. Connors, 25; scattering, 25; J. P. Day, 65; | Pea, marrow.........---.----------- ----- 





L. Stetson, 32. Pea screened a2 20 

Brighton Cattle Market. Sate nepavrriee sy *" ings 2 
_ Stock atyards: 313 cattle, 45 sheep, 18,810 hogs, | Mediums, choice hand-picked..........-. 2 35@2 40 
S4l calves, 137 horses. From West, 163 cattle, Mediums, screened .......-.-.-.-.-------- 2 10@2 20 
18,700 hogs, 137 1 Mai ttle. 40 Mediums, foreign..........-.-..-.-------- 2 15 
bere ee norees. , ae, 2 Se Lellow eyes, extra....-.--.-.--.--.------+ 2 85 
logs, 154 calves. Massachusetts, 122 cattle, 45| Yellow eyes, seconds..........--....----- 2 5 
Sheep, 70 hogs, 187 calves, RS RS ee Siete 2 310 

Tuesday—Light arrivals from the West in the | Lima beans dried, # tb-.....-...--------- 8@ 

Shape of cattle, and what sheep were shipped in Hay and Straw. 








Cali by way of F. R. R.; 137 carloads of Western | Hay, No.1,% ton..... -- 

hogs within the week via B. & A. that cost strong % a 

Prices. Movement in beef cattle rules higher by| .. ea atisemer 13 0 

i° th, if of good quality. J.P. Day, 4 cows, of | « clover mixed # ton........... 13 00813 00 

1100 ths, at She; 4, of 925 Ibs, at 23¢; 1 Bologna cow,| “ clover, P ton..........------- 12 00@12 60 

_ ibs af’ 31.75, L. Stetson sold cows of 750, - swale, # ton............-....- 5 ae 

nalts, ab Se, the and 1}e, Sales of 2 oxen, of | Baw’ Dat per tolhes.aa ncaa, 8 BOD. 9 80 

rt N's, at sie. Buffalo cows cost 3@34c, of 1100@ | Straw, tangled rye............---------- 10 00@11 90 

Veal Calves. ‘ 

Ret peep increase in supply, and butchers FLOUR AND GRAIN 

Price : _ om secure for their regular trade. Fleur.—The market is quiet. 

rien ne ve ry even. There appears to be a Spring patents, $4 eS. ae 

pay vit tt prices, but butchers are willing to FS} ring, ee an paler 3 . 

at 50 much per. Ibeed, ae samt En Winter, clear and straight, $3 60@3 90. 

vr ch per head, or pay @ commission an sacs 

a ve al on the market. J. P. Day sold 65 on pl bbl eranulated’3 io@s 50 > 4 $2 65a 

is i. 110 Ibs, at Ge. L, Stetson, 32 calves,| G@rahamFlear.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
~~ "Sales made for a mixed lot, 6@74¢.| @ase Meal.—Firm at $450@475 Pp bbl. for 


Late Arrivals. rolled and $4 90@51* for cut and grouna. te 
'\\~A good demand for. good beef it market 1s steady at $3 15@ 
shape ‘arrivals were light, as cattle in the |" ogem.— Demand quiet; prices lower. 
The « “ steers cost }@sc higher in the West. Steamer, yellow, 574c. 
et dag 'om that source was light, therefore No. 2, yellow, spot, 57c. 
Gane ft Cull for nearby cattle. H.L. Sheldon,| No.3, yellow, d7c. 
eMC. AY. 1000 Tbs, at She; @ats.—Demand steady, supplies moderate. 
OH. For ’ 34c; 2, Of 900 Ibs, at: 2hc. Chi fancy, spot, 48ic 
Mey ish sold 3 cows, 710@850 Ibs, at $2@ CP et aed white ; 
|). 1S 8 calves, 54@74e. R. Connors, 6| No. 3 clipped, white, 46c. 
“Ths, at 4e; 1 cow, 1180 tbs, at $3.60;1| y8alfeed.—Firm. 


Wed 


Cattle, | 


{ 


Cattle, of 





“OW, 780 Ths, at 2e3 6 Bolognas, at $1.75 P 100 tbs; 3] Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 75@23 00. 
ma he ; a G. W. Clark, 5 cows, av. seamen ee middling a 
Slavin, ti, cage 4 0 CMINES, 3 Cows at Sic. G. wheat middling, sacks, $25 00@26 
— NIE, TTC cow, 1240 tbs, at 3he. Opttonseed meal tons ipment, $27 75. 
— Linseed, $27 er . 
- Barley.—F barley. 52@56c. 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Hye-—$2.00@8.00  Dbi le » bushel. 





Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


N 
Chi , ker ny O1CE roasting................ 18. 
Ducne”* ‘alr to good ...serescses coceee Ils 









TRE Se 1 @18 
Fine delaine, Ohio. ...................------ 346 
‘ Mic PP hh ndin dd idtninnon eae 27@30 
Washed fleece......-....--.-.-----------200 
: 1 25 | American mohair ........-.------------ «+--+ -22@35 





W 





1 Stock QUERIES, Erc.—H. 8. S., Suffolk 
« Choice hens, h County, Mass.: The foot and mouth disease was 
« Choice toms presale os i rH practically extinct in the British Islands from 





VALUATION OF TIMBER. 
The owner of a chestnut wood lot in Chester 
County, Pa., has been reckoning the prod- 
uct with special care. He believes that with 
land as cheap as it is now sold in his vicinity, and 
with the proposed reduction in taxes on wood 
lots, chestnut planting would pay a larger interest 
on capital invested than any other common crop. 
The trees were divided into three groups. The 
first. which averaged eighty years old, had 
attained a diameter of 24.5 inches, with a current 
growth of 1.6 per cent. Because the rapid growth 
had ceased these trees had become very brittle, 
and the average value was estimated at $2.60 
each. The second class averaged thirty vears 
and was 13.5 inches in diameter, with a current 
growth of 4.4 per cent. ‘These were valued at 
$1.50 each. The third class of trees, which ayer- 
aged about sixty years, was 22.9 inches in diam- 
eter, with a current growth of four per cent. and 
was valued at $4.10 each. 
THE BEST PEAS. 
Gradus is about the only kind which is very 
early, very sweet and with large pods. Of its 
quality, it is enough to say that equal to 
Champion of England. If only one kind is 
plantea, choose the Gradus.' No bush is needed. 
If two kinds, plant Gradus for early and Champion 
for late. The weak point of Gradus is that it is 
not so productive as the early, small-podded kinds 
like Damel O’Rourke. The Surprise is anew, 
early and mid-season wrinkled sort, which seems 
a close rival to Gradus, being more productive, 
although pods are not so large. There is no late 
pea quite equal to the Champion, of which kind 
the weak points are small pods and high bush 
tendencies. Strategem is a good, old, late va- 
riety, needing no bush. String peas are an inter- 
esting novelty, but few people care for them 
when shell peas can be had. in market gardens 
where round and wrinkled peas are both ready 
at the same time, a mixture will give better satis- 
faction to customers than will the round kinds 
alone. 


> 
<> 


Social Life for Farmers. 


There was atime when the country was 
so sparsely settled that the social life was 
much limited ; but today the conditions have 
changed and there are ample opportunities 
for the farmers to mingle with one another 
and exchange ideas that are helpful. 

The organizations of the farmers, such as 
the Grange, give opportunity for this 
mingling. The bear is not a social animal, 
and some people become bears in nature 
when they live in retirement and are not 
willing to give and.receive ideas. The farm- 
ers, by mingling with one another ina so- 
cial way, make it possible to get out of the 
old ruts, and there is nothing so hurtful to 
progress and prosperity as to follow the 
ideas that have been proven to be false just 
because some one else before them did so. 

It rests the muscles to shake the hand of 
a hardy sn of toil; it lightens the burdens 
of the day to mingle in laughter with those 
who have been digging from mother earth 
the sustenance of life; and it makes the 
sleep sweeter to know that during the day 
you have been with those who know what 
toil means N. M. HEIKEs, 


Maine. Ei 


Creameries in Northern Pennsylvania. 


Co-operative creameries have revolution- 
ized the butter-making industry in Wayne 
and other northeastern Pennsylvania dairy 
counties. Dairymen in this section, with 
few exceptions, have been fortunate in the 
selection of machinery for plants, and the 
co-operative plan of operation has proven 
satisfactory. Nearly every neighborhood 
now has its creamery association. Many of 
the creameries are operated by young men 
graduates of the State dairy school. 

The old-time, home-made tub butter has 
ceased to form a medium of exchange with 
the country storekeeper, the creamery manh- 
ufactured product being shipped direct to 

















choice mixed ----777-777777"°"° 19 1895 to 1898.. In the great outbreak during the 


did not react to tuberculin thereafter. The sec- 


the reaction persisted fora shorter time. After 
this treatment, which in some cases was repeated 
a larger number of times, the animals proved to 
be immune to inoculation with virulent cultures 


a@ few weeks. The immunized animals also 
proved resistant to infection by natural methods 
as shown by exposure to cattle suffering from 


method when fully developed may be very im- 
portant. It may be extensively used to prevent 
spread of the disease in a partly infected herd, 
and in human practice would protect the family 


HovusE FUMIGATION.—C. M., Providence 
County, RK. I.: Hydroganic-acid gas destroys 
flies, fleas, bedbugs, cockroaches, etc., and their 
eggs, and has been successfully used for the pur- 
pose. if intending to fumigate a house, it will be 
best to apply for details tothe United States De- 


Some seasons sweet corn may be planted out- 
doors very early. Last year,. plantings made 
April 1 in southern Connecticut were not injured 
n the least and gave a very early and profitable 
crop at from twenty to twenty-five cents per 
dozen. Itis much safer ‘to plant in cold frames 
about the middle of April and transplanted to 


up carefully in large spadefals with plenty of | ing cottonseed meal, from fifty pounds of |} wirrisonCo., Minn: 
earth, the transplanted corn will hardly stop | which a peck measure full ot cotton fibre 


Cattle Feeding Discussed. 
Aunion Grange meeting at Albion, Me., 
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five cows? ’”’ was the first question consid- 
ered, and the weight of opinion was for the |] when the vines are only a few inches high. 
> | affirmative, several claiming from their own ||| of ans marketable aes. They rae a 


experience that a man with three cows |j 5° early that the 


separator. iginator, 3: 

, The — question brought out different a on ‘beck ot your Bix Wee hae 
views. ile some thought that notwith- |] [lissection oo coe potatoes as Tever saw. | There 
standing the high price of feed stuffs, there per bushel. dug them onthe! bth. of June 30 


was nothing better or more economical than a Tou — a4 ssieo ¥ 


eyes even with the surface, quality when fled or baked, 
tase, either in the fall or midwinter. or in the spring. 
potato in 


recently brought out an attendance of 120. flee” eee ike 
“ Will it ‘pay to buy a cream separator for || out of the cellar as plump and inesh ae whens put tne the one 


tubers grow rapidly, and at six weeks ge TV ngpary are 
could not afford to get along without a |] come numerous, while for yield they are wonderfu consider. 


“ One peck of your Six Weeks Potato yielded ever sixteen 


Praise the Early Six Weeks Pctato too much. p oy 
a ration of hay, ensilage, cottonseed meal Gardeners should not think of doing without them. I dug fifty : == 


ea wea |1X=-Weeks Potato 


— 





Ro- WEEK 





b.. ist. WEEK ===] = £ 2uo. WEEK E 
a Bes fh - 











to read 


. and mature 


is nothing in 
sale at $3.00 
N F. GREN- 





and shorts, others believed that hay, oats quarter serect begin. 
and peas, with corn meal, being a home|] fret‘ xiang. 
combination, was the most economical.’ One ss Srersgen me 
speaker, who claimed considerable experi- They are” wonder: 
ence, considered that on account of the very |f ft) 58.,.R. HIxX 
poor quality of cottonseed meal and “ mixed "4 a 
feed’? (which many feeders call shorts), ._ “ The Early Six 
now on the market, the farmer could not || Yai" o- a4 
afford to feed them, and should look for |] spect. They areex. ig 
something better. He believed that with |] mealy, good yield- @ 
proper attention to the matter, a better |] Sverace, "onehalt fp 
combination, consisting of clover hay ensi- | p= each. The (mee 
lage, oats and peas, and the legumes adapted |P bought Pot you {gs 
to the climate could be grown on the farm, caping bushel a 


and a larger profit secured than from feed- baskets”? —G EO, 









can be sifted, or “‘ mixed feed” consisting | J ence with this quick | 


of unknown ingredients. : past season of 1902, | 
> is as follows: e 


2 





Taking the Mill to the Logs. 
The high price and brisk demand for tim- |} field with several 


A CROP SIX WEEKS FROM PLANTING 
THIS IS NOT A FANCY PICTURE BUT AN 


NOATED -\903.8N FRANK FINCH 





ACTUAL REALITY 





















ber products have greatly increased the num- ae 
ber of portable sawmills used in- New Eng- 
Jand and the Middle States. These have | § only went 27 bushels to the acre. HOW such a fine 
advantages over the stationary mills and stances, which ruined all the other varieties, was a 
seem to be taking their place in many any of these potatoes on hand tosell. I frequent! 


It appears that considerable labor is saved | | ¢¢™424. 
in taking the mill to the logs, rather than 
taking the logs to the mill, andthe portable 
— nes run bay ye * queens are =~ whichever I find will be the cheapest way to reach 

ependent upon the water supply. e vats - 
portable mill consists of an engine, boiler, Prices by Breteher  Bushel 83.00: barrel 96. 
planer and butter, and the cost is between Remit by P. O. Money Order, Express Money Or 


slabs and other refuse being usca. The|| FRANK FINCH, Box 77, Clyde, N. Y. 





engineer, besides keeping up steam, is able 


market price. Last season I bou:ht every bushel of Genuine 
sections. spare me, aud paid them nearly $1.80 per bushel, and then was unable to fill all my orders, so great was the 


PRICE OF SEED POTATOES: 


I will send potatoes enough to plant One Hundred Hills, by Matl. Postpaid for 60 cents. For One Dollar 
I will send (charge proves’ potatoes enough to plant Two Hundred Hills, either by — 

il ou. If you are willing to pay Express charges, say so in 
your letter and I will send you 12 pounds of the seed. Remember, I guarantee the seed to reach you in good 


After they came un ant were growing nicely the whole field was cut down by a terrible hall storm. 
The Farlv Six- Weeks vielded a fine crop of good size potatoes. while all the other sorts were so smail they 
crop could be grown under such unfavorable circum- 


wonder to all who saw them. 


1 ask as a special favor that all who purchase the Early Six Weeks from me to report whenever they'have 
ly buy of nay customers, and always pay nearly Double 
Six Weeks from my customers they would 


00.. By Express: One peck for $1.10; 3 bushel, $2.00. 
der or by Registered letter. Address plainly, 


ress or by Mail, 











to give considerable help in handling the 
logs and boards. 

Some of the mills use steam-hoist outfits, 
which bring the logs from quite a distance 
around the mill, and do the work of several 
horses. To supply the mill requires five or 
seven choppers, who cut the trees, take off 
the branches and saw them into proper 


The Standard 
Co. manufacture 
the best line of 
Bune Cutters 
made. We ship 
any size on trial 
in competition. 










































lengths, after which the mill crew take The line consists 
charge of the lumber. Besides the engineer, of eleven different 
there is a sawyer, a head man and a tail-end sizes for hand and 
man, besides as many teamsters as are power, ranging in 


price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
. zontal cylinders 

knives cuttin 
No.8. Price $10.50. across the grain 


needed to haul the logs, which are beyond 
the reach of the steam hoister, and carry the 
lumber to the railroad station. 


a 
o—<- 


Learning to Raise Beef. 


Beginners in beef-raising should com-|_ 7 : ‘ 
mence carefully, breed for the best type | is similar in every size machine we manufact- 


with extreme care and feed, feed, feed.| Ure. Every machine warranted. Send for 
Learn how to feed to make the most in| ‘@talogue. §TANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 


quantity and quality wita your feed. Learn Milford, Mass., U. S.A. 
your business, know what you may know 
of the business you pretend to know. 

If you want to put up meat on your steers 
and hogs, lose no time in doing it. Time is 
a most important factor in producing meat | ™!?P"FS=x. mo ceakive annie 
on high-priced land. The quicker you i been esate Reps i tana 
make the meat the better the meat will be, | T° all persons interested in the estate o 
and the greater the profit.—Hon. L. H. Ker-| EARLE, late of Lexington, in said County, de- 

ls EREAS, G O. Smith, the executor of 
eee. Sane wie will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance, the first and final account of his 


If Henty Watterson owned the United administration upon the estate of sald deceased : 
Govern ou are hereby c © appear at a Probate 
States ment he would blow out Court, to be held at Cambridge, in ae County, 


canal a title wide on the Isthmus of | on the third day of March, A. D. 1903, at nine 


o’clock in the forenoon, to show ‘cause, if an 
Peper oe we Ate Aad Panes you have, why the same should not be allowed. ¥! 


oceans come together, and then he would | ’‘ang said executor is ordered to serve this 


allow England to take all of South America eitation by aireting ace atonal to, oll per. 
s nteres' \ 
that she wanted, and Germany all of Cen- least, Defence said Geest, of by publishing bee 


tral America that she coveted; and this he same once in each week. for tree successive 
would allow, in despite of the Monroe Doc- | weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS I LOUGHMAN, & 
trine, for which he evidently has no re- | DeWspaper published ee ag am oe 
“< ar. olamnyur Ss atertned ok te sue sores 
a 
The eccentric colonel voiced these ideas days a Tenst, before sald Court. 


ina recent speech at a banquet in Bing- ‘aad ines, it aint na Moteeeas. Renate, 
of <a ourt, s tw 
hamton, N. ¥.,and his radical utterances runty, in the year one thousand nine’ hundred 
and three. L 


must have stirred the “‘ parlor city”’ to its $. H. FOLSOM, Register: - 

depths, even if they had no effect on other Nisin 

municipal centres, not including Louisville, 

the city of good whiskey, where the in-| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

trepid editor disports when he is at home. | wipnpiesex, ss. we) 

Henry is eloquent when he has on his ora- 4 

torical or journalistis armor, and now he ion p> Aan ne fe aaa 
‘sons interes je es 

lo tilting at the Monroe: Doctrine as erst- ii. MAXWELL, late of Portland. in the Count 


while he broke a lance for virtuein his at-| of Cumberland and State of Maine 


d f 
tack on the smart set of New York. When/ or in the personal property hereinafter de- 
he ventures into the lists, all aglow with| ‘Sribed, and to the Treasurer and Receiver 
Southern chivalry, people are charmed with HEREAS, tL, FA cnet appointed ad- 

nist: tate saia . 
his gallant bearing, even if they think that by the Probate Court for the County of Cumber- 
he has enlisted 1n a Quixotic cause. land, ie Lag 8 La Kd Maine, me presented to 

But if Colonel Watterson has the con- | said Court her on pi ey ng as suc 

f ti to cert: sonal 
tempt that he expresses for the Latin- poem Situated in sald Geumnonerentan te wit: 
American countries and their mongrel A deposit of $404.27 and interest, in the Woburn 
governments, ‘why does he advocate their may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
seizure by King Edward and the Kaiser? | private sale on such, Kerms and to such person or 

» sons as sne s se 

Why shouldn’t the United States take them Neposs Lana te ean ae po ee 


herself with all the West India Islands? | estate. NR i 
Y ec a t bate 

Under such a wiseappropriation the whole Pas = Wehd st Cambridee in pA ea... te 
it 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


a> 








Western Hemisphere would be ours, and | widdiesex, on the tenth day of March, A. D. 1 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show a, 


we would not need the Monroe Doctrine. 
any you have, why the same s 
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Twentieth-century dairying includes the orAnd said petitioner is ordered to serve this 

cow that will pay her owner one hundred | “tation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for successive weeks, in the MASSA: 

cents on the dollar. The annual production ouvenrse Evens bownpeper published 
cf milk in the United Statesis nearly fifty | !2 Boston, one day, 
billions of pounds. It would fill the Erie | 35% Refere sud Court, and by serving copy of 
canal from Albany to Buffalo, 380 miles, and beeen Roe Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
leave twenty miles for leakage and cockage. | “ty fo etn pal Tile sion, 
This amount of milk is equivalent to about | First Judge of said ane this noventeenti day. 


two billions of pounds of butter.—A. M. pA partes Dh the one thousand 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other per 
sons interested in the estate of MARGARET 
GAGE, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
decease. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court for 

Probate by John J. Henaerson, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 

executor therein named,.without giving a surety 
on_his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of March, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 

n 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to F hang 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate seven 
days. at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 


persons interest in the estate of LEVI 
ore late of Hopkinton, in said County, 





ec 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin, 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by LeRoy L. Woolson of said Hopkin- 
ton, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on his official bond. 

You are bereny cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Coun 
of Middlesex, on the third day of March, A. D. 
1903, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 


granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & new r 
published. tn Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 


in t id, or deliverin acopy of this citation 
dh ton en’ pai iz PY - 


Known persons interested in the 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, = yo J. a Esquire. First 


] Judge of ; 8 day of Febru- 
ary, inthe year one thousand nine hundred an 
three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. | 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all othe: 

persons interested in the estate of MARIA P. 
INSMOOR, late of Reading, in said County, 
deceased. 


HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 

has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Earle H. arene, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him.the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 


You are hereby cited to ap 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 


And said petitioner is pesebs Srocted to give 

public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 

once in,each week, for successive weeks, 

in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 

pu in Boston, the last publication 

= one da: pap Seam, bares. said Cour! mone 

. or de ng a copy oO 8 

citation ko Saterested in the 
eWitnense ays at least, before said Court. 


BLEs J. uire, 
Hpirst Judge of said Court, this anh day of Feb: 





Lyman, Montague, Mass. ; S. H FOLSOM, Register. 


: in the yeer one thousand ‘nine hundred 
and three. ’ 


8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our bomes. 





The Workbox. 
LADY’S CABLE-STITCH SWEATER. 

Procure 1 pound of German knitting 
worsted, 3 steel needles No. 14, 1 pair bone 
needles No. 4. Using steel needles, cast on 
120 stitches for the back, knit 2 plain, 2 purl 
for 3 inches, to form band. Use the bone 
needles, begin cable (3 purl, 10 plain), make 
9 cables across back. - 

To work cable stitch : 

1st row—Three parl, 10 plain. 

2d row—Three plain, 10 puri. 

3d row—Three purl, 10 plain. 

Continue in this way until you have 10 
rows. 

Three purl, then slip 5 stitches ona sep 
arate needle; now knit the last 5 of the 10 
plain stitches first, put the 5 on extra needle 
back and knit plain. 

Work 13 twists deep, up to the neck, 
bind off 3 centre cables for neck. Work 3 
twists deep on 3 cables on either side for 
shoulder. 

Cast on 26 stitches for front and knit to 
same length as back. Finish with band of 
2 plain, purl 2. Knit the same on the other 
side of front, sew up 9 twists under the 
arm and leave rest for armhole. 

Sleeve—Begin with 99 stitches, knit 2 
plain, 2 purl alternately on steel needles for 
5 inches for cuff. 

Use bone needles. 

Purl 3,8 plain for cable stitch and twist 
every tenth row. 

Make 5 twists. 

In the sixth twist increase 2. stitches as 
follows: Slip 4, mcrease 1, put back, 1n- 
crease 1, knit 3. This gives you 10 stitches 
instead of 8. 

Make 8 more twists for length of sleeve, 
bind off, sew up and sew into armhole. 

Then finish the neck. Pick up all stitches 
around neck and shoulders; use the bone 
needles and knit 2 plain, purl 2 alternately 
for two rows. Put on steel needles and 
knit four or five inches more, according to 
fancy. Eva M. NILEs. 

*s Just Among Ourselves.’’ 


‘* Them that has china. plates themsel’s is 
the maist careful not to break the china 
plates of others.”’—Barrie. 

‘* Why, dear me,’”’ said one housekeeper 
to another, not long ago, ‘when you are 
alone just with your children don’t you 
sometimes eat in the kitchen ? ” 

*“*No, never,” was the prompt, yet not 
unkindly reply. ‘‘ i wouldn’t have the chil- 
dren acquire a fondness for eating in the 
kitchen or consider ita nice and delicate 
thing todo foranything. I want themto 
remember their home as a place where 
everything was done in the best manner 
possible, and I think that fine ideas and 
habits of refinement are fostered by having 
young people become accustomed to the 
very best surroundings and the nicest hab- 
its that parents can afford or teach them.”’ 

**Yes, but when 1 have to cook a meal, 
set a table, then afterwards clear away, 
just think of all the extra work of setting 
the table in the dining-room, putting on a 
white table-cloth and getting out dishes to 
correspond. It seems to me like useless 
toil.” 

** How much longer would it take to set 
the table in the dining-room than in the 
kitchen? Don’t you have to get rid of some 
of the dishes used in preparing a meal 
before you can have the kitchen table 
clear? ”’ 

** Yes, of course, I have to make room for 
our three plates, but I can dish up some 
things right from the stove, which seems all 
right just among ourselves.”’ 

*“*Don’t the children get their clothes 
spotted now and then, sitting down where 
the cooking has been done? ’’ 

**Yes, I must confess that that has 
troubled me sometimes. But I usually can 
get spots out almost entirely, and I do my 
best to teach the children to be careful.”’ 

** Well, you see I regard all these things 
as a part of the education of the children.”’ 

‘*What! where they eat and the dishes 
they use? ”’ 

‘Certainly. I want my children always 
to aspire to the best? Always to be deter- 
mined to have the best whenever they prop- 
erly can, especially among ourselves.”’ 

** But don’t you think that will conduce 
to making them have high feelings, and to 
make them dissatisfied and perhaps hard te 
please as they grow older?”’ 

“Not atall. I want them to have nice 
feelings, to feel at home only in clean, pal- 
atable surroundings, to feel conscious of 
spotted c.othing and to feel better satisfied 
when eating from pretty and tasteful 
dishes.”’ 

**T should think they might become little 
prudes. Suppose, too, they could not carry 
out these ideas all theirlives? Are you not 
fostering habits that might cause real un- 
happiness in a_ possibly unprosperous 
career? ’’ 

** I think not. Those who desire to have 
neat and pretty things—mind, I do not say 
the most expensive, but neat and pretty 
things—will generally manage to havea cer- 
tain degree of excellence in what they pos- 
sess. These things enter into character. 
They help in forming character. Young 
people who have been taught to feel satis- 
fied with having common, mediocre, unat- 
tractive things about them, will form a 
taste for just those things and learn to pre- 
ferthem. And the worst of itis, the com- 
monplace ideas will extend beyond the more 
unimportant matters in life, such as the 
table and clothing, and will affect one’s 
whole way of looking upon life, its require- 
ments and attainments; all will be influ- 
enced and the whole future is likely to be 
warped or expanded according to youthful 
inclinings. 

**As to becoming prudes: The more 
thoroughly well taught ani carefully looked 
after our young people are, the better they 
will be able to meet different experiences 
and emergencies in; life. I heard of some 
young fellows belonging to wealthy families 
of New York who last summer camped out 
in the mountains. Their guide disappointed 
them, so they turned to, did their own 
housekeeping, cooking and clearing away. 
My nephew, who was of the party by in- 
vitation, said that their neatness and capu- 
bility were simply charming. (ne day, one 














When Your Joints 
Are Stiff 


and muscles sore from cold or rheu- 
matism, when you slip and sprain a 
joint, strain your side or bruise your- 
self, Perry Davis’ Painkiller will take 
out the soreness and fix you right in 
a jiffy. Always have it with you, and 
use it freely. USE 


Painkilter 











he thought of it as a place of so; 


said emphatically: ‘Itis not the place for 
us at all, mother. There was a red cloth on 
the table which was spread for dinner. We 
would not meet congenial people there.’ 

** The event proved the lad to be correct. 
For although the house was imposing in 
appearance, the class of boarders enter- 
tained there .were not such as my friend 
could have enjoyed at all.”’ . 

“T never regarded these things in this 
perhaps broader way and ina way bearing 
on the future before,”’ said the first speaker, 
thoughtfully. 

‘** Women are constantly coming up to re- 
gard them in this light I think,” said the 
other gently. ‘* Whatever we accustom our 
children to, as I said before, will be what 
they will lean toward and desire and regard 
asastandard. Teach them to like refine- 
ment and polish in every-day habits and be- 
longings, and nine cases out of ten it will 
lead to desiring all the best things in life. 
That reaches to the very soul you know, 
and learning to appreciate and care for their 
own good belongings will teach them the 
value of their neighbor’s possessions also. 
They will form habits of carefulness all 
around.”’ 

**T shall eat in the dining-room hence- 
forth,” said her fnend. ‘‘Ido not want 
second-rate children nor children with sec- 
ond-rate ideas. I want them to know good 
things when they see them, soI shall use 
my good dinner set after this. I can see 
how it will influence them inthe days to 
come.”’—The Christian World. 


When Buying Table Linen. 


Remember that January and February 
are the best times to buy, because the latest 
patterns and “‘summer bleached”’ linens 
are imported in December. It pays also to 
deal with a firm that keeps only the most 
reliable goods and whose word can be 
trusted. 

Fineness is: not a safe guide either for 
durability or lasting beauty. Weight is the 
standard of price, and it is not advisable 
to buy table linen that weighs less than 
44 ounces per square yard. The comparative 
merits of bleached and unbleached napery 
depend upon the use to which it is to be 
put, and the opportunity for bleaching at 
the command of the housewife. 

For common or rough use it is often well 
to buy the unbleached, and also in the 
country or suburbs, where one can bleach it 
on the grass or out in the sun, but notall 
city housekeepers are able to whiten their 
linen. TheGerman linen wears well, but it 
is not so snow white or varied in pattern as 
the Irish importation. 

Never buy a mixture of cotton and linen, 
and beware of damask that is stiff and 
cracky, for it has probably been starched to 
make it appear of better quality than it 
really is. Good linen has an elastic texture. 
Some of the finer French damasks appear 
exquisite, but they do not pass the soap-and- 
water test creditably. Considering all 
points, the Irish linen is far superior to any 
other. 

Two yards and a half is the best width 
for general use, as it covers well a table 
four feet wide, and three yards is a con- 
venient length for the ordinary table. It is 
well to have two cloths of the same piece in 
case of a considerable extension of the table 
on some special occasion, and one very long 
cluth may be so rarely used as to become 
yellow. The cloths that come woven in one 
piece are especially beautiful in design and 
texture, and cost a mere trifle more than the 
web goods. 

Avoid very large napkins—no one likes 
them. Select a medium size and buy a 
dozen or a dozen and a half to go with each 
cloth. Don’t starch your linen when it is 
new, but when it begins to get thin and 
limp a little thin starch is admissible.— 
American Queen. 
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Varieties of Food. 


The adult has reached the point where 
his body is supposed to be in a state of 
equilibrium. The demand upon hia is to 
adjust his food so that the incomeand ovtgo 
may balance. His desire, presumably, is to 
maintain his health and strength and have 
the necessary amount of physical and men- 
tal energy fer the demands of his daily life. 
It is perfectly clear to him that the require- 
ments of bis diet are not those of the 
infant’s, and it should be as clear that the 
growing boy demands a somewhat different 
regimen, says Helen Louise Johnson, in 
New York Herald. 

The fvod appropriate for adult life de- 
pends largely on the conditions surrounding 
the individual, sex, habit, occupation, 
climate and even on personal peculiarities. 
The man living in a superheated flat in New 
York city, riding to and from his business 
(seated, reading his paper, if he can), sit- 
ting at his desk during many hours of the 
day, cannot digest and assimilate the same 
amounts or even the same kinds of food as 
can the man who walks to his work, or, rid- 
ing, stands on the platform, and labors in 
the open air, using physical energy and 
muscular power and for the most part 
breathing fresh air. 

The adult whose life is necessarily and 
chiefly devoted to a sedentary occupation 
should limit his food in amount, and substi- 
tute fish and eggs for such a preponderance 
of meat as usually appears inhis diet. It is 
a mistake to regard fish as ‘‘ brain food,”’ its 
worth being in the fact that it does not 
require so much labor of the digestive 
organs as some others do. It is easier to 
overeat of meat, because it is a concentrated 
food, and gives a sense of satisfaction with- 
out the uncomfortable feeling of fullness. 
For brain workers, a diet of fish, eggs, milk, 
good bread, whole-wheat preferred, vege- 
tables and fruit is best. Small amounts of 
meat, but plenty of bacon, butter and cream 
should be taken. 

Women require less food than men, but 
their bodily needs are just as great, their 
nervous ones often greater. The work- 
ing woman is more likely to neglect her- 
self in these regards than is the working 
man. A man is apt to eat more regularly, 
havea better appetite and eat more sanely 
than a woman; also he is more apt to over- 
eat. But comparing the chosen food of a 
man and a woman employed at the same 
labor is sufficient to account for his usually 
better physical condition. It is a depressing 
sight to visit some of the good and reason- 
able restaurants in the shopping district of 
New York city and watch what the aver- 
age woman clerk from the nearby depart- 
ment store orders for her luncheon. Small 





wonder she is tired early in the day and 


the vacation months. On his: the lad | palate. 
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nutritious food, and disagrees with 
few if taken properly. It should not be re- 
garded simply as a beverage, and used to 
assist the swallowing .of more solid foods, 
for it becomes solid as soon as it meets the 
gastric juice of the stomach. Bread and 
milk and baked apples form a much more 
satisfactory luncheon than chocolate eclairs, 
however tempting the latter may be to the 
Good, hot cream soups are nourish- 
ing, and a hot dish at noon, when one is ex- 
hausted, is stimulating as well as satisfying. 
Cocoa will be better than coffee, and is more 
nourishing than tea. Eggs are r than 
pie, and baked beans better than doughnuts. 

Again it must be remembered that the 
food suited to the demands of. a cold 
winter’s day will not keep us cool in sum- 
mer, or vice versa. The body has to be 
maintained at a constant temperature of at 
least 98° F., and this is not accomplished by 
means of clothing only. When it grows 
cold you build a fire in the furnace for the 
sake of heating the house, and when it is 
cold weather the body’s fire should be fed 
according to the body’s demands for heat. 
Near the tropics man can exist, as do the 
Chinese, on a vegetable diet, with mini- 
mum amount of fat. In extreme north- 
ern latitudes the food is largely fat or con- 
centrated fuel food. In winter the cereals 
richer in fat may be selected, such as corn 
meal or oat meal and rolled oats, while in 
summer wheat and barley are better. Lack 
of knowledge and of training ia even the 
most simple rudiments of food values and 
feeding costs money, and usually where it 
can least be are usually the ones who spend 
relatively the most for food. 
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How to Serve the Same Vegetable in 
Different Ways. 


In these days of very high prices for many 

vegetables one’s list of them isaptto be- 
come very short, which results in constant 
repetition and much lack of variety. The 
same thing may also happen because the 
members of a family only care for a very 
few vegetables. 
* Now, many a housekeeper will grow so 
discouraged by the difficulty of making 
variety with so few things from which to 
choose that she will give up even making 
the effort. But she should not give up too 
soon, for it is really surprising what changes 
can be produced by different methods of 
cooking vegetables. They often seem like 
an entirely different thing. 

To begin with the most common of all, 
potatoes.: The number of ways in which 
they can be prepared is almost infinite. If 
the way they are cooked is constantly 
varied, it does not seem monotonous to 
have potatoes every day, but ifthey appear 
on the table in just the same way each day, 
many peuple will not eat them at all. With 
a roast meat one should generally have the 
potatoes either mashed, stuffed or au gratin. 
With broiled meat the various kinds of 
fried potatoes are always good; buta good 
housekeeper will be sure to change the 
method of frying very often. 

Tomatoes are popular with most people, 

but the raw ones are now so expensive that 
one must have plenty of money to use them 
often. So the general thing is to use canned 
tomatoes, and if they are set before one 
stewed in the plain way day after day, they, 
too, grow tiresome. 
But there is no necessity for this monot- 
ony. A great deal can be done with a can 
of tomatoes. They can, for instance, be 
scalloped, or a delicious dish can be made 
by cooking them with fine breadcrumbs 
and grated cheese. To dothis they should 
be stewed first, then put in a deep round 
dish, first a layer of tomatoes, then one of 
breadcrumbs and cheese, until the top is 
reached, and there one must have a thick 
covering of the grated cheese. Then it is 
put in the oven and cooked until brown. 

Cheese is a great help in making many of 
these variations in the cooking of vegeta- 
bles. Another one with which it can be 
used to great advantage is spinach. Spinach 
is always acheap vegetable, but most people 
think it can only be cooked in the one way. 
A really delicious way to prepare spinach is 
with milk and grated cheese, serving it with 
small pieces of toast and a thin sauce made 
of the yolks of eggs, the whites being used 
on the spinach. 

Macaroni can also be cooked in several 
different ways. The best known is with 
cheese; but it is also good with tomatoes, 
with a brown sauce or a plain cream sauce. 

Then there is celery. One can buy a stalk 
of celery, serve the small pieces in the centre 
plain one day, and use the large outer 
pieces the next day, either creamed or cold 
with a French dressing. 

The only thing necessary to make all 
these changes is alittle thought and plan- 
ning on the part of the housekeeper, and 
also remembering how a certain vegetable 
was last served on her table.—The Ex- 
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State Bread and Its Uses. 


It may be said that in well-regulated 
househoids stale bread is an unknown 
quantity. But so long as Mary Jane or 
Sarah, as the case may be, has control over 
the larder, itis safe to predict that many a 
mistress will find a more or less plentiful 
stock of dry remnants of loaves lurking in 
tie depths of the bread-box. 

To makea pudding of them is the com- 
mon resource, and a bread-pudding, if nicely 
made, is a, very good addition toa dinner. 
Here are two or three recipes for plain 
puddings: 

Soak your dry bread in boiling milk, or in 
milk and water if short of milk. When 
well soaked, beat it up with a fork, and add 
currants and sugar according to taste, and 
an egg well beaten. Mix all thoroughly 
together. A little nutmeg might be added 
by way of flavoring. Put it into a buttered 
basin, tie a cloth over, and boil about two 
hours. 

Another recipe is as follows: Soak the 
dry crusts in boiling water in a basin, cov- 
ering it closely. Then strain off the water 
and beat up the bread, adding about a quar- 
ter of a pound of chopped suet, three table- 
spoonfuis of sugar, anda few currants or 
raisins. Beat up an egg well and stir it in, 
with enough milk to moisten. Put the 
mixture into a buttered pie-dish, and bake 
for one hour. 

A third variety of pudding is often made 
with thin slices of bread, buttered, and 
placed in layers in a pie-dish, each layer 
being sprinkled with sugar and currants. 
Then pour over it an egg, beaten in a little 
milk. Bake for half an hour. 

There are one or two ways by which slices 
of stale bread may be rendered palatable. 
If after making any of the above puddings 
there are still some slices remaining, they 
might be dipped in water, left a few minutes, 
and then toasted ; or if fried in dripping @ 
nice light brown, and then spread with 
bloater or anchovy paste, they would make 
quite a savory breakfast dish. 

Yet another way of disposing of odd 


Beat half an ounce of butter, the yolk of an 
egg, and one and a-half ounces of sugar 


the egg toa stiff froth with a little powdered 
sugar, pile it on the top, and brown lightly. 

If, however, despite the excellencies of 
the above suggestions for utilizing the stale 
bread, Mary Jane’s mistress should prefer 
prevention to cure, let her try the following 
plan: Puta board pierced with holes into 
the bread-box, supported so as to rest two 
inches from the bottom. Let there be an 
inch of water, put in the board, and cover 
the pan closely. with the lid. The air en- 
closed in the box will prevent the bread 
from becoming too dry.—McCall’s Maga- 
zine. 





Household Hints. 

Coffee sprinkled on a hot stove will take 
away with it every vestige of bad odor. To 
prevent disagreeable fumes from rising when 
anything boils over onto the stove, sprinkle 
salt quickly over the place. Best of all, 
though a trifle expensive, is to put a few 
drops of oil of lavender in a cup, and pour 
over it boiling water. There is nothing 
sweeter than the fragrance of old-time lav- 
ender. 

Now that the winter season is upon us, 
and houses are tightly closed, great precau- 
tion must be taken to keep rooms and bed- 
clothes well aired. Frequently expose the 
bedclothes to the direct rays of the sun ; by 
this means they are sweetened and givena 
sense of freshness that is promotive of rest 
and sleep. 

Glassware should be washed in hot soap- 
suds and well rinsed in clear water, then 
wiped with a fine linen towel. In washing 
cut glass, lay three or four thicknesses of a 
towel on the bottom of the pan, which will 
make a soft support for the glass, and ren- 
der it less liable to be broken than when it 
comes in contact with a hard substance. 
Use a brush toremove particles of dust 
from the deep cutting. A little bluing 
added to the water in which the glass is 
rinsed will enhance the brilliancy of the 
crystal. 

Fancy bags may be made of three colors 
of ribbon three inches wide, each made 
separately intu a bag, and then sewed up to 
within four inches of the top, then the 
remainder of the ribbons joined together in 
one, and about an inch turned over to form 
a hem with a second row of stitching above 
the hem to forma casing through which a 
narrow ribbon or cord may be run to draw 
it up. Featherstitch where the ribbons 
join and edge of the ruffle. Fill the bags 
with candy, and hang them on the tree.— 
The Pilgrim. 
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Housemaid’s Knee. 


In order to understand just what isa 
“*housemaid’s knee,’’ it will be necessary 
to study a little anatomy. 
Nature is a good mechanic. She had dis- 
covered the necessity of avoiding friction 
whenever two sliding surfaces come together 
long before man knew enough to construct 
the simplest machine. This desired object 
is secured in the human body—that most 
beautifully and wonderfully constructed of 
all machines—by means of what are called 
burse, the Latin word meaning purses. 
These bursz are little water bags lined with 
a very smocth, glistening membrane, lubri- 
cated with a viscous fluid resembling the 
white of an egg. These little bags are 
found, among other places, over the outer 
surface of the joints, so that the skin can 
glide easily and without friction over the 
bone when the limb is moved. 

Ordinarily these sacs contain only just 
eno’ fluid to keer the inner gliding sur- 
faces well lubricated; but when they are 
subjected to repeated slight injuries, such 
as may result from intermittent friction, 
with pressure, the fluid increases in amount, 
the design of nature being tomake a thicker 
pad in order to protect the part from the 
results of the harder usage to which it is 
subjected. But nature is a little stupid at 
times, and does not always know when she 
has done enough, so she keeps on adding 
more fluid until the bursa swells out intoa 
real tumor. 

This is what makes housemaid’s knee 
The bursa over the kneecap is irritated by 
constant aneeling necessary in wiping up 
the floor or scrubbing, and in time a rounded 
elastic tumor is fc.med. This is usually 
not particularly painful, but may be sore 
and tender on pressure, and causes great 
annoyance by its interference with the suf- 
ferer’s occupation. 

A similar condition is sometimes seen at 
the tip of the elbow in a miner who has to 
work in low, tunnel-like excavations, sup- 
porting himself on oneelbow. This is called 
miner’s elbow. 

Housemaid’s knee may sometimes be 
cured by applying a firm bandage or elastic 
stocking over the swelling, and keeping off 
the knees. Usually, however, the fluid has 
to be drawn off through a hollow needle—an 
operation which may be dangerous if not 
properly performed, and one, therefore, to 
be done only by a physician. In obstinate 
cases it may even be necessary to cut into 
the distended sac in order to get rid of the 
fluid.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Domestic Hints. 
PEANUT COOKIES. 


Peanut cookies are made by following any 
good cookie recipe and adding one pint of pea- 
nuts run through the meat-chopper. Place a 
whole peanut in the centre of each cookie just 


before baking. 
INDIAN PUDDING. 


A small Indian pudding calls for one heaping 
tablespoonful of corn meal, less than half a cup- 
ful of molasses and a cupful of very hot milk. 
Mix the corn meal and the molasses, add the 
the milk and a teaspoonful of finely minced suet. 
Put into a pudding dish, pour in a cupful of cold 
milk and bakein a slow even. Stir occasionally, 
and while baking add from time to time more 
cold milk. Serve with cream. 

DEEP DISH APPLE PIE. 
For a deep dish apple pie make a rich biscuit 
crust, roll it thin and line a porcelain pudding dish. 
Slice good Greening apples and place them in the 
dish, covering each layer with tiny bits of butter 
and sprinkling with sugar. Grate nutmeg over the 
top layer, add one-half cupfu: of water, cover 
with the paste, in which gashes have been made, 
and cook in a moderate oven until colored a nice 
brown, which should take one-half hour. Serve 
cold with an abundance of cream. 
VALENTINE CAKES. 


Whites of six eggs, three-quarter cupfuls of 
butter, 13 cupfuls of powdered sugar, two cupfuls 
of flour, juice of half a lemon, one-quarter tea- 





scraps of dry bread isto make a soup with 





| with applique embroideries of grapes and leaves; 


the icing, take the white of one egg; do not 
except as you add the sugar. Use one-fourth of 
& pound of powdered sugar to one egg; season to 
taste; color a good red with a harmless vegetable 
coloring matter. It is best to make up a smail 
amount at a time. 

FIG ICE CREAM. 


Make a custard with the yolks of five eggs, one 


cream beaten stiff, the whites of five eggs beaten 
stiff, and vanillaand brandy to flavor. Freeze, 
using three parts crushed ice to one part rock 
salt. Mould, pack in salt and ice, and let stand 
two hours. 
CAPE COD CRANBERRIES. 

Make a syrup of two cups of sugar and one cup 
of boiling water, letting it boil about seven min- 
utes; skim carefully. Take one quart of cran- 
berries, choosing only large, firm ones, of uniform 
size and ripeness. Wash and drain, and add to 
syrup. Let them cook about five minutes or 
until they become tender. Do not stir them, but 
shake the kettle. Watch closely that they do 
not cook to pieces—the berries round the edge of 
the kettle will cook mozgt quickly—take those out 
as they become tender and ready to burst. When 
finished they ought to look like preserved cher- 
ries—and be whole—and the syrup a clear red. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 

As milk and butter are easily affected by odors 
or flavors, it is possible to get some very piquant 
results by placing delicately scented flowers or 
fruit in the refrigerator with them. Oranges 
give a delicious flavor to butter. 

Fresh lemon juice is a capital substitute for 
vapilla flavoring in fudge. Somehow the lemon 
blends delightfully with the chocolate, besides 
making the fudge creamy. Some fudge makers 
combine vanilla flavoring and lemon juice with 
success. ‘ 

The best quality of cheesecloth, costing twelve 
cents a yard, makes pretty and appropriate cur- 
tains for bedrooms. It comes in soft tones of 
green, rose and yellow.as well as white, and 
washes well. The chief beauty of cheesecloth 
lies in the graceful and pliable quality of its folds. 
Every breath of air stirs it and gives it a change 
of line. Another fabric which may be used for 
curtains is called cider cloth. It has a loose 
mesh which admits a great deal of light. Unfor- 
tunately, it is apt to fade, but it is so inexpensive 
that it can be frequently renewed. 


Chop any left over meat fine, add salt and pep- 
per and a well-beaten egg. Form into balls, pour 
a little melted butter over each, and bake in the 
oven until brown. Serve with a tomato sauce. 

A lump of camphor kept in the plate chest or 
silver drawer will prevent the contents from tar- 
nishing. 

Sour potatoes are a favorite dish of potato 
salad with the Germans. To make it, boil four 
good-sized potatoes, and, when cold, skin and cut 
in cubes. Place in a bowl with salt and pepper 
totaste. Mix in another bowl four tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet cider vinegar, half a pint of sweet 
oll, one good-sized onion and parsley chopped fine. 
Mix well and pour over the potatoes. Then place 
the empty bowl over the other and shake up and 
down till well mixed. Garnish with lemon slices 
and pickled beets. 

For a chestnut custard pie filling, boil and 
wash a sufficient quantity of chestnuts to yield 
one-half pint of pulp. Add one pint of milk, the 
yolks of two eggs, a scant one-half cupful of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Turn ipto 
the paste-lined dish and bake in a moderately 
quick oven for twenty minutes. For the meringue 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and spread 
over the top of the pie. Return to the oven, and 
when a yellowish brown, stand aside to become 
cold. 

For poor man’s pudding with raisins allow two 
tablespoonfuls of rice to one quart of milk, with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one scant table- 
spoonful of butter and half a cupful of seeded 
raisins. Mix ail the ingredients together, grate 
@ little nutmeg over the top and pour into an 
earthen pudding dish. Cook in a moderate oven 
very slowly until the mixture takes the consist 
ency of thick, rich cream, stirring up from the 
bottom every ten or fifteen minutes. When th 
proper thickness is obtained, brown the surface 
quickly and stand it aside to become cold. 

Sachet powders are never very cheap, but you 
can make a very good powder by taking the 
plain orris root and adding to it a littie powdered 
musk. Musk holdsthe scent of the orris, and, 
while not evident in an oppressive wanner, 
makes the orris stronger and more lasting. 











“Fasbion Motes. 


e*e Fleece-lined piques in white, pink, ciel blue 
and other delicate colors, will bea popular ma- 
terial for spring shirt waists. 

a®, Ombre or shaded silk evening toilettes, 
fancy waists, stockings and ribbons appear 
among the season’s novelties. Some of the shot 
or shaded silk hose are in tri-colors, other show a 
pretty gradual shading froma deep tone to one of 
the faintest tinge of color. 

e*%, The continued use of white satin,of gold 
braid and buttons or embroidery, and of applique 
laces are features of the newest dinner and 
reception gowns. White and tinted costame 
cloths, fleecy zibeline and velvet gowns, whether 
black or colored, are completed by accessories of 
white satin consisting usually of a blouse vest, 
revers and an elaborate stock collar. 

e*e Among the new styles in shirt waists for 
spring wear are those of silk-dotted crepe cloth 
trimmed with narrow strappings of Persian- 
patterned ribbon; mercerized Bedford cord, 
arranged in silk-stitched box plaits and trimmed 





the separate clerical collar finished with rows of 
small pearl buttons. Models of white and col- 
ored butchers’ linen, with medium wide tailor- 
stitched plaits, back and front; new bishop 
sleeves, Oxford collar and cuffs, and fastened 
with large, opal-tinted pearl buttons. Striped, 
dotted and fancy figured Madras, box plaitea 
back and front, mother-of-pearl buttons, and 
separate stock collar, with embroidered turn- 
down points. Blouse styles of heavy white 
canvas cheviot enriched with Persian, floral and 
purely conventional designs on soft pastel shades- 
Two-toned mercerized French cottons trimmed 
with large buttons of colored enamel, and old 
Norwegian silver deposit. Silk-finished Cham- 
brays, styles richly decorated with insertion 
bands of Swiss embroidery, and incrustations of 
Irish guipure. 

e*e Among some of the handsome coat and 
bodice buttons to be used on Easter gowns and 
light wraps, are those with gold or silver disks, 
with relief designs of antique medallion heads. 
Louis XIV. styles in black or colored: enamel 
framed in mock opais; finely cut jet buttons with 
insets of brilliant rhinestones; delicate porcelain 
buttons of varied size, showing Persian designs 
in rich color schemes, and finished with rims of 
cut steel or faceted Colorado jewel stones. The 
filigree Russian enamel buttons, either round or 
oblong, are beautiful in both coloring and design, 
and these, with the large buttons of real filigree 
silver, look well on velvet garments of every 
kind. Pangat fastens his new spring coats and 
cloaks with passementerie frogs and cords. 

e*. The Russian blouse, with and without the 
peplum or skirt below the waist (which finishes 
all of the regular blouses a la Russe) will rival 
the open-fronted fancy jackets in favor during the 
season before us. All of the new French models 
are belted, and still have a slightly drooping effect 
on the front, even those finished with broad, 
closely stitched tucks that reach from shoulder 
to belt. Soutache braidwork, Russian embroid 

ery, strappings, appliques, and frogs, fringes and 
pendeloques of silk cord are the trimmings fcr 
these biouses. 

o%» New spring silks have gros grain, taffeta or 
satin grounds, with immense lotus, iris, orchid 
and magnolia blossoms in natural colorings, odd 
Persian designs, broad stripes and very large 
plaids in pink and silver, violet and sea green, 
etc. Anexample of Lyons weaving in evening 
silks has a lustrous cream satin ground strewn 
with warp-printed La France roses, while over 
allis brocaded a green foliage of fine pattern in 





spoonful of soda. Sift the soda with the flour 




















A Fac-Simile ere Petes on ine i 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap : 


The soap their mothers used to delight ;- | 
Dobbins’ Electric is the samen. 


€ 


it is because your laundress is using some «/ 
with rosin or other 


Sold by 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO,, 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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blended colors giving quaint Oriental e¢1-..;- 
striped with greep or black velvet. Rich tatfet; 
in shades of one color have curves and byzantin- 
arabesques of satin or velvet. Black grouncs 
with gay pompadour figures will be used for 
Louis coats and also for entire gowns. 

a®%e The new drooping, one-seam bishop sleeve. 
designed either for wraps, waists or gowns. is 
finished in some instances with a wide flaring 
cuff of lace or all-over embroidery; in others w:t), 
a deep turn-back cuff, which may be made eithe: 
of the sleeve fabric trimmed with tailor braid and 
buttons, or of brocade or moire matching the 
revers of the waist or coat, which the sleeves 
complete. 
e*eFor morning and afternoon shopping, in- 
formal calls and general demi-dress uses, spring 
costumes of cloth or zibeline are imported with 
plaited and stitched skirts and low-cut, open- 
fronted blouses, with little fan-plaited birds’ tai! 
postilion backs that disclose the silk lining. At 
the top of the low-cut blouse are three graduated 
cape collars, the deepest one not quite reaching 
the shoulders. These are silk lined, the edge of 
the silk showing like a line of piping. Beneath 
the blouse is worn a shirt waist of silk-dotted and 
hemstitched white peau de soie. 
e*. A wool costume is the most desirable of 
all the serviceable designs, and the new spring 
importations show a great variety of designs.— 
New York Evening Post. 











The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“ He who has never felt *the imperiousness of 
the need which cries out to him from some depth 
of want or pain, has missed one half—the largest 
and richest half—of the nourishment and en- 
richment which God provided for his human life. 
* Every consecration made in the darkness is 
reaching out toward the light, and in the end 
must come out into the light, strong in the 
strength which it won in its life and struggle in 
the dark.” —Phillips Brooks. 


** Heaven at last will be the perfect sight 
of Christ,” said Dr. Brooks, and why should 
not this “‘ perfect sight of Christ ’’ flash 
upon the vision, now and here, and make 
heaven of every day? Itis not merely by 
the change called death that we enter into 
the spiritual world. The turn of thought, 
the thrill of love and sacrifice and generous 
outgiving carries one, at any instant, into 
the spiritual world. It is only the qualities 
that find there their native atmosphere 
which give beauty, depth and significance to 
human life. Itis only as one lives divinely 
that he lives at all,—only as one recognizes 
** the perfect sight of the Christ ’’ that he 
enters on his truest experiences. 
There is a great renewal and regeneration 
of life in the actual realization of St. Paul’s 
admonition, as to forgetting the'things that 
arc behind to press onward to those before. 
One should force himself, simply by an 
act of will and by his rational convictions 
of the beauty and value of life, to let go 
past experiences that chain him to sorrow, 
and, instead, link himself in that magnetism 
of spiritual apprehension possible to 
achieve, to the enchantment and power of 
the future. Even the most tragic sorrows 
lose their hold over one if he will reflect 
that these, as well as his joys, are alike ex- 
pressions of the divine will. ‘‘ Seek you,” 
said a devout Catholic priest, ‘‘ the secret of 
union with God? There is nune other than 
to avail yourselves of all that He sends you. 
You have but to accept all that He sends, 
and let it do its work in you. . . . Noe 
created mind or heart can teach you what 
this divine action will du in you; you will 
learn it by successive experiences. Your 
life unceasingly flows into this incompre- 
hensible abyss, where we have but to iove 
and accept as best that which the present 
moment brings, with perfect confidence in 
this divine action which of itself can on!) 
work you good.’’ 
When the divine action comes in the guis 
of joy and happiness, one is swift to siv° 
thanks. But when it comes in the guise «! 
pain, shall he not also see in it the exprc>- 
sion of God’s will and accept with that absv- 
lute confidence in the wisdom and ben«'- 
cence of the divine action that is, in its:'', 
peace and sweetness. For it is ‘‘a lic! 
affliction ’—“‘that is for a moment,” t)«! 
** worketh out exceeding joy.” An th'> +s 
not merely nor mostly a religious enthu:- 
asm: it is the only practical working «~'s 
on which one whom experiences t: 
deeply can live at all. Without this ph.0> 
ophy sorrow will undermine the healt «:' 
paralyze all the energy that should ex; 
itself in achievements. 
The future is a storehouse of exhilar:' 
It is made up of untried and unproved )«> 
sibilities which it rests with one’s s¢!! © 
incorporate into his life and transmut’ |!’ 
actual experiences. There can be no ‘ 
tion but that one’s attitude towar! |’ 
Future controls and determines it. 

** We shape, ourselves, the joy and fea: 

With which our coming life is made; 
And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine, or with shade.” 

**In His willis our peace,’’ says 1):'*": 
The acceptance of this profound truth .-''” 
absolute key to all harmony and happ'''**: 
When sorrow is felt as a dark clo’. * 
crushing weight, the energies are para!) “"': 
but when one can rise above this inertia," 
cease questioning that which he regari= -~ ¢ 
mysterious and—in all humility—unde>"' 
calamity; when he can simply accept “° 
an expression of the divine action ‘!' ~ 
moulding the soul and leave it all in po" 
of spirit; when, forgetting the past, )°'" 
press onward to the things that are bei!" 
—then, indeed, does he receive of tl , 
ministry of pain. m 
“* Every consecration made in the '''* 
ness is reaching out toward the light": \''' 
more helpful and hopefal still are the *«'" 
that Bishop Brooks added; ‘‘and |" -” 
end it must come into the light, stron: ‘"' 
strength which it won in its life and *‘'">" 
gle in the dark.” 
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DYSPEPSIA 


-ag. S. Seally of 75 Nassau St., New York, says: 
wor years I have been troubled with rheuma- 
tism and dyspepsia, and I came to the 

tistyy your pls. I immediately found great reltet 
from their use ; I feel ikea new man since I com- 
treneed taking them, and would not now be with. 
outthem. The drowsy, sleepy feeling [ to 
have has entirely disap) . The @ sia 
has left me, and my rheumatism is gone entirely. 
1 um satisfied if —— so afflicted will give Rad. 
wiv’s Pills a trial the will surely cure m, for 
) helieve it all comes from the system being out 
‘¢ order—the liver not doing its work. 


adway’s 
R Pills 


cure all disorders ef the Stomach, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Bladder, Dizziness, 
Costiveness, Piles, 


SICK HEADACHE, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, 


CONSTIPATION 
AND 


All Disorders of the LIVER. 
At druggists or by mail. 


25c. per box. 
RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 


Be sare to get ““Radway’s” a see tha 


the name is on what you buy. 








FAITHFULNESS. 
A VALENTINE. 
sweetheart, accept these simple lines 
I pen for you today, 
I cannot go to where you are, 
So listen what they say. 
1 seek in vain to find the words 
My feelings wish conveyed, 
My heart is beating swift and fast, 
My thoughts with wings are made. 
When last we parted seems an age, 
A dream of long ago, 
I watch and wait for you again, 
Oh! do not tarry so. 


I cannot longer hold the love 
That waits for you, dear heart, 
It grows so boundless and so vast 
When we are long apart. 
You know full well what true love is, 
So never doubt me, dear; 
Should cruel time drift on apace, 
A day, a month, a year, 
My heart would still remain the same, 
Unchanging, ever true, 
My every thought, my sweetest dreams, 
Be filled with love for you. 
LovIsE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 
Blue Hill Milton, Mass. 


COASTING. 

Let others of their modern golf 
And varied games be buasting, 
There’s nothing like the simple joy 
Of good old-fashioned coasting. 


Although the air is keen and chill, 
Our footsteps will not dally, 

To climb the long and Icy hill, 
Then glide into the valley. 


And oft as we speed swift along, 
The sled tips, we go after, 

With all the music of our song 
Transformed to merry laughter. 


And yet the fairest time is when 
The daylight makes surrender, 
And all the moonbeams silvery reign 


Appears in magic splendor. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
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THE GREATER JOY. 
What joy is his whose way— 
A sunny thoroughfare— 
Yieldeth from day to day 
Fulfilment everywhere; 
Whose paths run on and on, 
Forechosen and foreseen, 
Clean swept from dawn to dawn, 
With not a care to glean. 





What greater joy is his 

Whose paths perversely wind, 
Some pleasing goal to miss, 

Some battlefield to find; 
Till, after broken dreams, 

And tears uncounted spilled, 
A sudden prospect gleams, 

Of hope at last fulfilled. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt, in Lippincott’s. 

THE HEN. 
Alas! my child, where is the pen 
That can do justice to the hen? 
Like royalty, she goes her way, 
Laying foundations every day, 
Though not for public buildings, yet 
For custard, cake and omelette, 
Or, if too old for such a use, 
They have their fling at some abuse. 
As when to censure plays unfit 
Upon the stage they make a hit; 
Or at elections seal the fate 
Of an obnoxious candidate. 
No wonder, child, we prize the hen, 
Whose egg is mightier than the pen. 
—Oliver Hereford. 





DON'T FORGET THE OLD FOLKS. 

Nay, don't forget the old folks, boys—they’ve not 

__ forgotten you; 

'hough years have passed since you were home, 
the old hearts still are true; 

\nd not an evening passes by they haven’t the 
de ire 

lo see your faces once again and hear your foot- 
steps nigher, 


Youre young and buoyant, and for you Hope 
beckons with her hands, 

ul life spreads out a waveless sea that laps but 

_ tropie strands; 

le world is all before your face, but let your 
temories turn 

lo \ here fond hearts still cherish you and loving 
vosolus yearn, 





er what your duties are nor what your 
; ve inlie, 
There's never been a time they’d not assume your 
oad of strife; 
Aud shrunken shoulders, trembling hands, and 
‘lis racked by disease, 
lavely dare the grave to bring to yon the 
earl of peace, 


s 


0 dout forget the old folks, boys—they’ve not 
_ eisotten you; 
Thouvt years have passed since you were home, 
hoa he old hearts still are true; 
one “rcoThem now and then to bring the light 
lilo their eyes, 
And hake the world glow once again and bluer 
i) the skies, ; 
~ Will T. Hale, in Tennessee Farmer. 
‘vd Joseph ’s got the meanest wife 
'hat lives, without a doubt; 
‘ takes away his specs so that 
‘e cannot wear them out. 
—Columbia Jester. 
So —_—_——_ 
\ musical pirate was he— 
_-\ terrible criminal, arch, 
Bat all he had done you see 
Was simply to steal a march. 
—Columbia Jester. 
——---epdiieaatabiaamnas 
'\s thieving hardihood, 
" ‘Neanness small and rank, : 
‘Gan who jumps his board bill should 
‘ inade to walk the plank. j 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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“ And you core bale pacing Wak I am the 
very worst match.” 
wine just the reason my fate 
en ag EE if you do, why, of 
course—”’ ' i 
. faa stand it now.” 
ve uae — they said the same thing about 
oun me! Who would have the—the au 


“Why, Edith!” I faltered mascull 
obtuseness. _—e oe 

“* Edith, indeed. And what else did she say? 
Tell me at once, Jack, that my manner went too 
far, and my fortune not far enough?” 

y Well, something that might suggest that.” 

But tell me while we’re both feeling that way 
you know. Why, it wasn’t Dick, or Bobbie, or even 
old Jones? Begin with Dickie!” 

“Dickie? Letme think. Well, you see there 
are three really desirablé matches in our set 
this year, and I was specially warned to se- 
cure—”” ; ‘ 

““One—and bagged the bunch?” 

“ Well, 1 couldn’t take them all, now could I?” 

“* Of course not, and so—” 

“And sot was one reason—there, you've 








is, not for quite'a while, I mean.” 
“* Begin on Pickie; we don’t seem to be making 


jearest.  Ain’t you comfortable? 


any ‘hi 
There, thavepetter, I am sure.’”* 
* Dickie 1s oo, too brilliant.” 


aged girls.” ; 

“* Well, he tires me, anyway. He’s always ask- 
ing me if I’ve read the latest book, and giving me 
opinions of his own, and he plays the piano, not 
enough to entertain his enemies, but just enough 
to bore his friends, and you try. to make smart 
speeches, and it gets awfully tiresome.” 

“ That’s enough for Dickie. I understand per- 
fectly. Now I want to hear about Bobbie.” 

“ Bobbie, well, Bubble might have been a dear, 
but you see he’s just been adoted to death. He 
was the only boy in the whole Shaftsbury-Pimli¢o 
outfit. Six older sisters, eleven girl cousins—that 
sort of thing. They kept his curls as long as they 
could—funny idea, because he looked so much 


but I would just as soon have Trix {or Pollie 
make love to me, and fifteen-year-old Tom could 
give him points.” 

“But Bobbie is impossibly rich, really colossal, 
you know.” . 

** Are you sure? ”’ 

“Weil, I’ve been told it for three years py 
mamma. till it’s a wonderI don’t say it in my 
sleep. And the six °girls really likeime—or else 
it’s because they could see from the_ first that I 
didn’t intend to steal Bobbie. How I would like 
to tell you how he looked when—but I mustn’t.” 

“No, dearest, I will have to imagine something. 
But now we’ve reached nice old Jones. He isn’t 
brilliant enough to hurt his friends or conceited 
enough to hurt himself. I think he’s rather a 
nice old boy. And heaps of money.” 

** Well, Jack, by that time I had seen you—and 
—don’t just now, darling, I am trying to think 
about Mr. Jones. Oh, I know now, it was his 
name. Jones! That was all I wanted to know. 

Imagine changing my name from Beaumont to 
Jones! Nothing would induce me to do sucha 
thing.” 

* Not even if you—” 

“ Why, I simply couldn’t begin to. I’d just say 
Jones—and all my nice little sentiment would 
vanish into space.” 

“And now that you have disposed of Dick, 
Bobbie and Jones, can you tell me why you ever 
did such a foolish, adorable thing as to—’’ 

“Oh, I just couldn’t help it. They said I 
mustn’t, and that started me towards you. The 
first time I saw you I kept wanting to hear you 
speak—and I knew just how lovely your voice 
would sound. I tried to look away—it was at 
Muriel’s musicale.” 

“I remember.” 

“ But I found myself looking at you—and—well, 
the rest came so easily. Then your name sounded 
so nice, so strong and sure, Jack Eversleigh, I 
just couldn’t help—”’ 

“That’s my good angel. Yes, only one more, 
and then I really must—” 
“But I want you to tell me why you didn’t 
choose Polly, or Sally White, or Louise, they 
were simply dying—” 
** Now, don’t make me out that kind ofa fel- 
low.” 
** Well, you couldn’t help it, you dear old hum- 
bug. Begin now with Polly. She’s the heiress 
of the season. Why—” 
*‘But I must go, darling, another time—”’ 
“ You promise me--there, don’t muss my hair 
any more, Jack.” 
** Yes, perhaps tomorrow.” 
“‘Oh, that’s too long. Make it this evening, 
there’s a good boy. Yes, if you must. Now be 
carefal of yourself and drop in early. Goodby.” 
** Goodby.” 
‘It’s your turn next. Goodby.” 

MARY PEABODY SAWYER. 
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How Pa Celebrated. 


Everybody about the office felt sorry for Pa; 
from the Old Man, who was, of course, the head 
of the firm, to the freckled office boy, whose fiery 
hair gave to a somewhat aray place its one dash 
of color. The head bookkeeper had been heard 
to say that Pa led a dog’s life, and the cashier 
often remarked that how Pa lived and supported 
that family on that salary was clear beyond him. 
The cashier knew what it was to support a much 
smaller family on a much larger salary, and found 
it a problem that taxed his finances to the utmosf. 
What, then, became of Pa at the first of the 
month? asked the cashier. 

It was part of the irony of fate that Pa, who 
was little and wrinkled, and altogether out of 
proportion to his huge mustachios, should have 
six tall and handsome daughters at home. Time 
was wher his salary had been a little larger than 
now, and he had hesitated a long time about 
marrying. It seemed like flying inthe face of 
Providence, he said, to ask any woman to live 
and keep a house on a salary like that; but 
eventually he asked her, and she undertook to 
make the salary named suffice for herself and 
him. When the first little girl came she might 
have noticed a look of dismayed speculation on 
the countenance of Pa—his real name was John 
Henry Craig, but he became Pa from that date. 
As the five other little girls came in rapid succes- 
sion the look of speculation deepened, and yet, 
somehow, the salary stretched to cover all of 
them and clothe them and give them a fair edu- 





cater “there had” been ‘another one of ’em it 
couldn’t have been done,’? Pa was wont to say, 
cheerily. “As it is, there’s just enough; but 
auother would have meant hard times for good.” 
‘* Two or three years ago Mrs. Craig had died. 
She was believed tobe delirious toward the last, 
for she kept muttering incoherently: 

“Winter coming on—jackets for all the girls— 
your old coat will have to'do another winter, Pa.” 
Having buried his wife, Pa went on taking care 
of the girls. The old coat“ did” not only for 
another winter, but for still another winter after 
that. Shabbier, smaller, more bent, a little more 
bald, Pa was always at his desk, working with 
unflagging cheerfulness. ‘ 

-* No—I would rather keep my girls at home,” 
he said to that good-natured friend of whom 
Byron speaks,’ when the said friend suggested 
that the girls might help Pa make a living. “‘ Of 
course, if it-were really necessary, you knuw—If £ 
were to break down, or anything like that—why, 


“| then I wouldn’t mind it so much. But I don’t 


like to. see women out working when there’s a 
great, strong man that ought to stand between 
them and the world.” 

About this time Pa discovered to his amaze- 
mentthat one of the six girls had a lover, and 
was thinking of being married some day not far 


of well, well! That Baby!’ Pa said half an 
hour afterward. “I wonder what Mary’d say to 
that! ”’ ee 

And then Pa searclied around and found some 
extra work that he could do outside of office 


hours. jits oe ot eS na bi 
“ One of“em‘s going to ‘inanty/”, he explained, 


r 





cheerfully, to the Old Man. “ e’ll need a lot 


held it long enough, don’t do it again, Jack—that- 


“No, only girls are brilliant.’ F mean middle-' 
' 


like a girl that way. Ican’t help liking Bobhie,- 





0? things, of course, and It’s goin’ to take hustiin’. 
you can throw my way, now—I'll be 


™ able wedding. 

It’s good they gave me alittle time on that, 
or I'd never have made it,” Pa said, drawing & 
long breath when it was over. : 

Then, in a little while there was another, and 
then another. Amazed and bewildered, Pa found 
himself all at. once with onty one of the pretty 
daughters at home, and that one flirting outra- 
geously with half a dozen love-lorn youngmen. He 
knew what to expect now, any day. You might 
think they were babies, but suddenly you discov- 
ered that they had grown up and wanted a home 
oftheir own. Pa came out of a brown study, 
thinking of it. 


the cashier, genially, his spectacles on 
the corner of his tie. “ When that one marries 
I'll feel as though my r ities were 


pretty 
well done with. I’ve been think’ that I ought to 
celebrate it, somehow. It struck me just now 
that when Lena’s married and got some one to 
look out for her, 1’d go out an’ have an orgy.” 

As the time drew near, Pa gave indications of a 
lightening heart. He was seen to ait at his desk 
with his faded brown derby on the back of his 
head, instead of hanging decently 6n its hook. 
He was heard on more than one occasion to 
warble under his breath a ditty which consisted 
principally of stirring words like “ Tum-tee-iddle- 
dum, tum-tum-tee:” 

The Old Man was generosity himself. 

“TI understand it Is quite an event with you, 
Mr.—Mr: Craig,” he said: (He had come within 
one of forgetting the name). ‘ Your last daugh- 
ter marries tonight; you say? Well, now, sup- 
pose you take a week off—salary to go on, of 
course— Oh, doh’t mention it!: You’ve been 
with the firm a long time: And you’ll find an 
extra V in your envelope: Goodby—hope "~ 
have a goodtime.” - 

‘Say, now. take care of yourself,” said .the 
cashier, urgently. “ You know you ain’t used to 
—high jinks, you know.’’ eet ee 

When the cashier reached the office on the 
morning of the second day he found Pa at his 
desk. Pa’s hat was in its place on the hook, and 
Pa’s self was the shabby, neat, well-brushed self 
he had seen in that place for so many years. 

“ Back already! ” cried the discomfited cashier. 
“What about that orgy. you’ve been fixing up 
for so long?’’ a8 
wun I had it,’’ said Pa, beaming at him radi- 


“Hadit! The mischief! You don’t look it!” 
sald the cashier, who remembered an orgy or two 
of his own. 

* You see, I don’t care for much excitement,’ 
he explained. ‘‘It’s been excitement enough for 
me just to make a living. What I want now is 
quiet, you know—and so I took ten cents and a 
bag of peanuts down to the ferry, and I rode 
seventeen times across the river and back again. 
You can ride all day, you know, if \you pay the 
ten cents and don’t get off—it’s very nice, l’ve 
often wanted to do it. And I ate the peanuts 
and threw the shellsat the gulls. I don’t know 
when [ ever have had such a day.’’—Ainslies. 


Douth’s Department. 


USED TO SPANK MY P4. 
When I go down to grandma’s where 
There’s always lots of cake and pie, 
I spread my bread with jelly there 
And stuff up till I nearly die! 
The greatest fun you ever saw 
Is sliding from their steep-roofed shed 
And the hand that used to spank my pa 
Is the hand that pats me on the head. 


I tear around and yell and make 

All kinds of noise, and they don’t mind; 
They have no baby there to wake, 

And both of them are awful kind. 
The goodest man I ever saw 

Is grandpa, with his hair all gray, 
And the hand that used to spank my pa 

Sews up my trousers every day. 

—Chicago Record- Herald. 


— 
><> 


Training Wild Animals. 


One might think that lions, tigers and leopards 
which have been born in captivity and bave 
never hunted or killed prey would be less danger. 
ous than those born in the forest. But all 
trainers unite in considering them more danger. 
ous. On the bill-boards of shows the big cats are 
advertised as ‘forest bred African, Kaffrian, 
Nubian and Barbary lions,’’ because it is more 
impressive to the public; but in reality the 
trainers are much more wary of those Sborn in 
captivity. 

The reasons are two: The lion has lost his awe 
of man, and the men have lost their awezof :him. 
A forest-bred lion never faces a man in captivity. 
Healways retreats before him, and he will not 
allow a man to touch him, unless he is trained to 
it. Buta cage-born animal has been used to men 
from his birth. He has been petted and handled 
from cubhood up and pays no attention to it. 
Men are thrown off their guard by this good 
nature, while in reality the beast 1s just as 
treacherous and ferocious as his forest-bred 
cousin, and is bound, sooner or later, to try his 
strength with a man. 

For instance, Mme. Gertrude Pianka had a 
cage-born lion, Rex, which she had fed and 
tended allits life. It sleptin herroom at night, 
and went out on the street with her. She cou!@ 
handle it with perfect confidence, and in her act 
in the show it was in Rex’s mouth that she pu 
her head. And yet he turned upon her one day 
and nearly killed her. 














sion. From a decently quiet, good-tempered 
possessed with a desire to kill. Elephants “go 
bad” in the same way. Although so intelligent 
and helpful to man, an elephant that has turned 
possesses wild animals at such times seems 


South Sea islands when they “run amuck” 


very great “rogue.” He had killed two men and 


try, India, he used to be used for tramping con- 


death he was being trained for a bull fight in the 
City of Mexico. 

One would hardly think that the awkward, 
shapeless seals and sea lions that one sometimes 
sees floundering about on the stage could be at 
all dangerous, but their bite is both poisonous 
and extremely painful. Charles Judge, one of 
the Hagenbeck trainers, is badly scarrea with 
seal bites. The seal, though it moves on land 


very quick motion of the head and neck. The 


seal orchestra, fan themselves, and, in fact, will 


animals. 


that they understand each other’s language. 
They can conspire together. If one feels ugly 


their lonesomeness. sounds tn their roar. If a 


wonderful concert to be heard in the midst of civ- 
Everything else liunts cover. | ’ 


much. In realitythey pay no attention at all to 


‘and / ghimal would instantly be alive’ with 








When they found they were caught, they acted 
guilty ' 


very . 

Then there was a cat who did not allow any 
cat or dog in her yard, and had a special dislike 
to the cat who thought it owned the next yard. 

One day the latter cat’s mistress went away to 
have a good time for several Weeks, and left her 
cat with no food, as people too often do. : 

Then the cat, who before this would not allow 
any catin her yard, actually coaxed the aban- 
doned cat into the outer shed where her meals 
were served, and fed the cat in that way till the 
people came back. After that it would not allow 
the cat there any more than before.—Our Four- 
footed Friends. 


- Historical. 


——The awakening of interest in various forms 
of primitive handicraft has, within the last few 
years, made many familiar with the unique pot- 
tery, artistic beadwork and rare basketry of the 
American Indians. Itis, however, safe to say 
that most of the enthusiastic admirers of Am- 











mixed with incredulity, the statement that the 
so-called savage of equatorial Africa can show 
specimens of similar work by no means inferior 
inform or finish, That African women of the 

west grades were possibly the originators few 
would believe, yet Dr, Otis T. Mason seems to 
draw that inference, when he says: “The negro 
women transported formerly as slaves from 


-} Africa to tropical America found palm trees 


growing in the Western Hemisphere. They con- 
tinued to make here the type of coiled basketry 
they hud made in Africa. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to come upon this art in two hemis- 
pheres. {n some cases, where Indian men have 
merriéd negro women, the mothers have taught 
the daughters their own arts, and these have 
come, after a few generations, to consider the 
arts as indigenous.” 

——The myths of Greece and Rome relate fre- 
quently to fishes. The chief water-myth was 
that of Aphrodite. Sometimes she springs, a 
| perfect goddess, from the sea itself; at others 
fish roll on to the shore an egg, from which, a dove 
brooding on it, the mother of love is born. Later 
on, she and her son Eros, to escape the tumult of 
giant-beleagued Olympus, take the forms. of fish 
and hide in the Euphrates. Still later we find the 
goddess taking the starry Pisces under her pro- 
tection. Athor, the Egyptian Venus, has been a 
fish, as also Deroeto, the Syrian love-nymph. In 
the Puranic legend a fish receives the love-god 
and assists him to espouse Maya. In Scandi- 
navia Odin, the ail-father, appears frequently as 
afish. Asa fish Brahma instructed Manu in all 
wisdom, while it was a fish that saved Kama, the 
love-god, and restored him to the earth, yielding 
its own life for his. 


—tThe Russian Press has just celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of its existence. 
The first Russian newspaper was the Moscok 
Wjedomosti, or to give it the full title, ** the news- 
paper of military and other ncteworthy matters 
which occur in the dominion of Moscow and the 
neighboring countries.” The czar issued a 
ukase authorizing the foundation of the paper 
in the middle of December, 1702; the first num- 
ber appeared on Jan. 15, 1703, and one thou- 
sand copies were printed. The paper ws prac- 
tically the creation of Peter the Great, who occa- 
sionally contributed to it. 

—Paul Revere was born in Boston, Jan. 1, 
1735, probably on North street, now Hanover 
street, opposite Clark street, and near the cor- 
ner of what is now Tileston street. His father 
was Paul Revere, but was born Apollos Rivoire, 
being of French Huguenot stock. He was a 
goldsmith, and, after leaving the North grammar 
school, Paul, the younger, entered his father’s 
shop. Here he learned his trade which enabled 
him In later years to produce so many exquisite 
examples of the silversmith’s art, now cherished 
by his descendants and by connoisseurs. Just 
where he lived after his marriage in 1757 is not 
known, but five years later his home was on Fish 
(now North street), near the head of Clark’s 
wharf, according to Goss. Here he lived until he 
bought his North-square house, for which he paid 
£213 6s. 8d. sterling, giving a mortgage on it for 
£160, which he later paid. 

——Lyonnais was the name of a celebrated 
French dog dentist in the eighteenth century, who 
addressed doctors of the faculty as “ confreres,’’ 
and died Lord of the Manorin Bergundy. But 
what a clientele was his. First of all, the king’s 
dog Filon, then Madame d’Epinay’s Pouf, 
Madame Aisse’s Pattie, M. de Choiseul’s Chante- 


erind work would hear with surprise, not un- | 





The more air a man receives into his lungs in 
ordinary breathing the more healthly he is likely 
to be; because an important object in breathing 
is to remove impurities from the blood. Each 
breath is drawn pure into the lungs; on its out- 
going the next instant it is so impure, so perfectly 
destitute of nourishment, that if rebreathed with- 
out any admixture of a purer atmosphere the 
man would die. Hence, one of the conditions 
necessary to secure a high state of health Is, that 
the rooms in which we sleep should be constantly 
receiving new supplies of fresh air through open 
» doors or fireplaces. 

' COLOR BLINDNESS.—"8. J.T.: Our senses, 
it appears, have developed turough gradual evo- 
lution. Natives of remote Pacific islands are 
still unable to distinguish between blue and 
black, and Dr. F. W. Edridge Green, whose in- 
vestigations have covered many years, concludes 
that the color sense—which is aistinct: from the 
mere perception of light and shade—is one of 
man’s recent acquirements. Primitive man could 
not distinguish colors at all, Red and ylolet, the 
colors of greatest difference in wave-length, were 
learned first, all-others appearing gray; then 
green was detected on the gray field, followed by 
yellow, and finally by blue and orange. In a 
form of trichromic color blindness that now 
exists, only three colors—such as red, green and 
violet~are distinguished, yellow being mentioned 
as red green. 

CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS.—“ Brent”: The 
term you ask about is bestowed upon the monu- 
mental records of the innabitants of the ancient 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian empires. The 
name refers to the form of the ‘elementary char- 
acters, which resemble a wedge or an arrow- 
‘head. The inscriptions are found upon rocks, 
stone slabs and monuments, on vases, gems, seals, 
and especially upon bricks and small cylinders 
or prisms, made of clay and baked in the sun or 
burned in kilns. Most of them are found in west- 
ern Persia, but they are scattered at intervals 
from the confines of the Caspian to Egypt. Until 
the beginning of the last century but few of these 
cuneiform inscriptions were known. 

STANDARDS OF LENGTH.—“ L.”: Chiefamong 
the earliest standards of length were the palm, 
the foot and the cubit. There were two leading 
cubits—the natural cubit of Egypt, Chaldea 
Phoenicia and Greece, and the royal cubit of 
Memphis. The Greek foot passed into Italy, 
where it was divided into twelve inches. The 
Romans used a three-foot ulna, while the Saxons 
adopted an ell or yard of thirty-six inches, based 
on the Roman foot. This measurement remained 
in England, although the lapse of time saw vari- 
ous modifications in the ell. So matters pro- 
gressed until 1760, when a copy of an old yard 
measure, found in the Tower of London, was 
made fora Select Committee of the Fouse of 
Commons, and in 1824 this copy was legalized 
by Parliament, with a direction that “in the 
event of its being lost the standard should be 
recovered by making the length of a mean- 
time second’s pendulum in the latitude of Lon 
don, ina vacuum at sea-level equal to 39.1393 
inches.” Unfortunately, the standard disap- 
peared at the great fire which destroyed the 
Houses of Parliament in 1834, and as the commit- 
tee subsequently appointed by the Astronomer 
Royal reported against the accuracy of the pen- 
dulum method,the duty of restoring the lost 
standard was entrusted toa royal commission. 
It was not till 1854 that the task was accom- 
plished. Taking the best secondary evidence 
available,the commissioners produced a stand- 
ard bar of gun metal, the distance between two 
lines on which, crossing gold studs, is one yard at 
62° F. and thirty inches barometric pressure. 
Authorized copies of this legalized standard are 
preserved at the Mint, the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, Trafalgar square and elsewhere. 

CAMPHOR.—“‘ Carl”: You are right; camphor 
Is a poison, and yet it is largely used, as you say, 
in alleviating pain and curing sores. It is a 
nervous irritant. If taken in small doses, it acts 
like alcohol and opium. If in large quantities, it 
excites the nervous system even to the extent of 
camphor spasms and death. Camphor also acts 
as an irritant on the mucous membrane of ‘the 
stomach, leading to constipation and ulceration; 
on these accounts it should not be used without 
the advice of a physician. Families easily get 
into the habit of running to the camphor bottle 
for every trifling ailment, until after a while in- 
sidious maladies break out whose origin 1s little 





loup, Madame du Deffant’s Tonton, Queen Marie 
J.eszcezynska’s King Charles and Madame du 
Pompadour’s spaniels. 


Curious Facts. 


—An eagle was observed by Hergessell of 
Strasburg to fly at a height of nine thousand feet. 
A lark was detected at an altitude of one thousand 
feet. Aeronauts have encountered crows as 
high as 4200 feet from the earth. These, however 
are exceptional altitudes for birds to attain. As 
a rule, 1300 feet seems to be the limit. 

— Prof. Lawrence Bruner, State ethnologist at 











Lions will “go bad,’’ to use a trainer’s expres- | the University of Nebraska, has a collection of 


sixty thousand grasshoppers, among which are to 


beast, one will suddenly become bloodthirsvy and | be found twenty thousand distinct species. 


——The annual loss of fruit by insects is put by 


the United States entomologist at $300,000,000. 


——There are forty-three submarine valleys 


“ e”? can never be used again. The fury that known where soundings show more than three 
ies 4 miles of water, and eight where more than four 


almost like that of natives of some of the | miles has been registered. 


—Probably the first railroad ever bullt in the 


and try to kill every one they meet. Jumbo | United States principally to haul watermelons 
II., one of Mr. Bostock’s elephants which | will be a branch line which the Burlington is get- 
died at Cleveland a short time ago, was a | ting ready to construct in southeast Missouri this 
spring. The line will be fifty miles long, and will 
badly injured another within the last six years. | run through a district which is distinctively the 
It was always necessary to keep him anchored | home of the watermelon. Enough melons are 
down to about 750 pounds of iron. Itis saidthat | said to be produced there to keep one railroad 
he was 130 years old, and that in his native coun- | busy during the season hauling them. ; 


—Sloths, lamas and certain birds—notably 


demned criminals to death. At the time of his | some species of parrots—rarely, if ever, drink. 


——White river, Arkansas, is said to be the 


crookedest stream in the United States, if not in 
the world. It travels one thousand miles in 
traversing a distance of three hundred, zig-zag- 
ing, winding, twisting, curving, bending its mazy 
tortuous, tortive way through the beautiful 
Ozark mountains, the Alps of America. 


—Many fish can produce musical sounds. 


The red gurnard has earned the name of seacock 
with painful slowness and awkwardness, has a | from the crowing noise which it makes, while 
another species is called the piper. Others, 
creature grasps a hand or finger, sets his teeth | notably two species of ophidium, have sound-pro- 
in the flesh, gives his head a quick twist around | ducing apparatus, cousisting of small, movable 
and pulls out a jagged lump of flesh bodily. The | bones, which can be made to produce a sharp 
seal isa very intelligent animal, and can be taught | rattle. The curious “drumming” made by the 
todo many things. They come when they are | Mediterranean fish known as the malgre can be 
called, play ball, play musical instruments in a | heard from a depth of thirty fathoms. 


— The German OrnithologicalSociety has been 


perform almost any trick that can be taught | conducting experiments with pigeons, and finds 
that when liberated at a height of nine thousand 
One great element of danger in entering an | feet down to as little as 2700 feet, they drop 
arena filled with animals of one kind is the fact | rapidly to a much lower region of the atmos- 


here. 


eon biggest wheat field in the world is in 
his voice will stir up therest. Their cries when | the Argentine. It belongsto an Italian named 
raged have’ different sounds at times. If two | Guazone, and covers just over one hundred 
have been ‘ caged together and are separated | square miles. 


—A curious characteristic peculiar to the 


new lion is brought in every lion In ‘the place | California redwood tree is that if the head is cut 
knows it. He roars, they all recognize a new | off by lightning a new one will gradually grow out 
voice, and every cage echoes back defiance, a | in its place as shapely as the first. 


—Hitherto Tyndall’s theory that the azure 


llization. ‘When that sound is heard in the tropt- | tint of the sky is due to minute corpuscles in the 
cal forest. the woods suddenly become silent. | gir has been accepted. Professor Springer of 
; Liege has proved that the blue of the sky is 
People sometimes think that the presence of | purely electrical in origin, and is an essential 
such vast crowds must excite the animals very | quality of the air. 


—As a self-inflicted atonement for sins com- 


people, becausé they ate so accustomed to them. | mitted thirty years ago, a Moscow beggar has 
But let a horse, a cow, or any other object with | ever since worn an iron chain, from which. two 
whith they aré hot familiar be led past the cages | heavy weights depend. 


——The hair of the head grows faster in sum- 








curiosity and excitement.—New York Tribune. 


mer than in winter. 





suspected. 
Brilliants. 


Through all my little daily cares there is 

One thought that comfort brings whene’er it 
comes. 

’ Tis this: ‘God knows.” He knows 

Each struggle that my hard heart makes, to 
bring 

My will to His. Often, when night-time comes, 

My heart is full of tears, because the good 

That seemed at morn so easy to be done, 

Has proved so hard; but then, remembering 

That a kind 7ather is my judge, 1 say, 

“He knows.” And so I lay me down with trust, 

That His good hand will give me needed 

strength, 

To better do His work in coming days. 

—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


Be careful to go strewing in and out 

Thy way with good deeds, lest it come about 
That when thou shalt depart 

No low, lamenting tongue be found to say 

The world is poorer since thou went’st away, 
But make so fair and sweet 

Thy house of clay, some dusk shall spread about 
When death unlocks the door and lets thee out. 
—Alice Cary. 


I love thee, Dearest, for thine own dear sake, 

Not for the sake of love; for love to me 

Came in thy guise, and bade my heart awake 

From dreams of love’s delight to love of thee. 

Not for love’s sake, but for thy very own— 

Yet Love, immortal Love is well content 

That I should love thee for thyself alone, 

Since thy sweet self 1s love’s embodiment. 

Not for love’s sake I love thee, but for thine 

I love my dream of love—the vision fair 

That lured my footsteps to Love's altar shrine, 

And taught my heart to kneel in hope and prayer 

Till love at last unveiled his hidden grace, 

And gazing upward I beheld—thy face. 

—Edmund Holme:;. 

Who made the heart, ’t is He alone 
Decidedly can try us; _ : 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias; 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. ‘ 

—Robert Burns. 


Oh, foolish soul that could not watch and wait 
Until the bud should of itself unfold, 
Spreading each satin petal in due state, 
To show at last its heart of virgin gold! — 


Oh, foolish fingers that could tear and soil 
The close-furled vetals, seeking to lose 
Their precious hoard too soon, the bud you spoil 
And never know the beauty of the rose! 
—Mildred Howells, in Harper’s. © 


Roman and Jew upon one level lie; 

Great Herod’s palaces are ground to dust; 

Upon the synagogues are mold and rust; 

Night winds among the tottering columns sigh; 
Yet sparrows through the massive ruins fly, 

And o’er the sacred earth’s embroidered crust, 
Still goes the sower forth to sow; still must 

The shepherd with his sheep sit listlessly. ; 
There towers the mountain, wheré the teacher 
spake 

In those old times the sweet beatitudes— - 
Sarviving kings and codeS, fair. words and feuds. 
There creeps the Jordan to its destined lake, 
The fisher casts his net into the sea, 

And still the lilies bloom in Galilee. 








—Mary Frances Butts. . 


---- The beatitude of the Saints is the matured 
result of the long course of patient strivings, 








Home Dressmaking. 
Him by May Manten. 





4383 Shirt Waist. 4964 Girl's Dress, 


32 to 42 bust, 2 to 10 yrs. 


Woman’s Shirt Waist. 4353. 
To be Made With or Without Fitted Lining. 


Shirt. waists made with wide box plaits at the 
centre and with tucks running from the shoulders, 
make notable features of the latest styles, and are ex- 
ceedingly becoming. The very attractive model 
shown is made of pongee stitched with corticelli silk 
in self color, and worn with stock and cuffs of ecru 
lace bound with brown velvet, but the design suits all 
the season’s silks, wools, linen and cotton fabrics 
equally well. Plain collar and cuffs can be substituted 
for the lace when the material requires such treat- 
ment, and the ining can be used or omitted at will. 
The arrangement of tucks is peculiarly satisfactory 
as the shorter groups provide fuliness and soft folds 
over the bust. The plain back is seen in the greater 
number of new models and always is becoming. 

The fitted lining extends to the waist line only and 
is closed at the centre front, put separately from the 
outside. The waist itself consists of the back and 
fronts, both of which are arranged in gathers at the 
waist line. The back 1s drawn down smoothly, but 
the fronts blouse slightly over the helt. At the centre 
is the regulation box plait through which the closing 
is made, The sleeves are in bishop style with straight 
cuffs. The stock is novel and attractive. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3§ yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide; with 3 yard of all-over jfor 
stock and cuffs. : 

The pattern, 4353, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 


Girl’s Dress. 4854. 
To be Made with Plain or Full Front, Plain or 
Bishop Sleeves, Standing or Turn-Over Collar. 


The dress consists of plain front and backs of 
waist, upper and under of plain sleeves, full front, 
bishop sleeves and skirt. When the full front is 
used, it can be arranged over the piain one, which 
acts as a foundation, or be left unlined, if washable 
fabrics are used. The bishop sleeves also can be 
made over plain lining sleeves, which are covered at 
their lower edges to form cuffs, or unlined and joined 
to the cuffs. The skirt is straight, gathered at the 
upper edge and joined to the waist. Atthe neck isa 
straight standing collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 32 
inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with j-yards 
of all-over lace fur collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4154, is cut in s.zes for girls of 2, 4, 6,8 
and 10 years of age. 
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43655 Misses’ Three 4366 Closed Drawers, 
Piece Skirt, 12to16yra. 22 to30 waist. 


Misses’ Three-Piece Skirt. 4355. 

Flounced skirts are much in vogue for young girls, 
as well as for their elders, and always are graceful and 
comfortable, as the ample flare provided at the lower 
edge means freedom of movement. The very stylish 
model illustrated is shown in nut brown etamine, 
trimmed with a band of satin-faced cloth, stitched 
with corticelli silk, but all suiting and skirt materials 
are appropriate. The skirt is cut in three pieces, 
and is fitted at the upper edge by means of hip darts, 
and laid in inverted plaits at the centre back. To the 
lower edge is attached the circular flounce, the seam 
being covered by the stitched band. The upper edge 
can be finished with a belt, or cut in dip outline and 
underfaced or bound. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 53 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 44 
inches wide, 3 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4355, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Woman’s Dart-Fitted Closed Drawers. 
4356. 


Many women find drawers without fullness over 

the hips essential to comfort and to the snug skirts 
which are demanded by fashion. These excellent 
ones are closed, the openings being made at the sides, 
and arecut with direct reference to just such needs- 
The front portions are fitted with perfect smooth- 
ness by means of short hip darts, and the backs are 
just sufficiently full,to provide freedom of movement. 
The leg portions are comfortably wide without being 
in the least clumsy. As shown they are made of 
nainsook, with frills of embroidery headed by em- 
broidered beading that is threaded with wash ribbon, 
but the finish can be lace or frills of the material, and 
the latter can be any oneof the fabrics used for 
underwear. 
The quantity of material required for medium size 
is 2 yards 36 inches wide, with 3 yards 6 inches wide 
for frills and z yards of beading to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4356, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 








4368 Circular Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist, 


4357 Misses Blouse 
Jacket, 12 to 16 yra. 


Misses’ Blouse Jacket. 4357. 
The blouse consists of the fronts and back and is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seam. 
The fronts are deeply faced and rolled back to form 
the revers and are gathered at the lower edge to 
blouse slightly over the belt. The capes are arranged 
over the shoulders and the neck is finished with a 
turn-over collar. To the lower edge is attached a 
circular basque portion, which can be omitted if a 
plain blouse is desired. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, with cuffs cut after the latest model. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 23 yards 44 inches wide or 1 yards 5. 
inches wide. 
The pattern, 4357, is cut in sizes for misses of 1°, 
l4and 16 years of age. 


Woman’s Circular Skirt With Circular 
Fleunce Portions Attached in Tuck 
Style. 4356. 
The skirt extends to the upper edge of the flounce. 
and is fitted abjut the hips by means of short dart<- 
and closed invisibly at the back in habit style. The 
lower edge is finished witha tuck beneath which the 
flounce is attachea. The flounce is in two portion: 
that are joined beneath the central tuck, and also ha: 
atuck at the lower edge. The upper edge of the 
skirt can be finished with the belt or cut on dip out- 
line'and underfaced or bound. yo 
The quantity of matertal required forthe medium 
size is 9 yards 27 inches wide, 6 yards 44 inches ‘wide 
or 4§ yards 52 inches wide. ‘ 
The pattern, 4358; is cut in sizes for a 22. 24, 26, Wat? 
30-inch waist measure. me 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o1 
any pattern illustrated .on -this page, send 1¢ 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state numbe!, 
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The Horse. 


New Plans for Great Races. 

The races atReadville next August iné 

clude the following stake events under 
direction of the:N. E. T. H. Breeders Asso- 
ciation: The Massachusetts, for 2.12- class 
trotters, purse $15,000; the Blue Hill, for 
2.30 class trotters, purse $5000; three-year- 
olds, trotters, eligible to the 2.25 class, $3000 ; 
2.16 class for trotters, purse $3000; the 
Norfolk, tor 2.24 class pacers, purse $5000, 
and the Neponset, for 2.10 class pacers, 
purse $5000...At these races, horses not 
standing to be “in the money ” at the end 
of the third heat, are ruled out. By this 
plan it is expected to get rid of the dead 
wood, and, at the same time, retain the 
interest of the contest. 

At Hartford the Charter Oak stake will 
total $10,000, the race to be decided in three 
heats, and every heat arace. The winner 
of each heat is to get $1500, and the horse 
that’'finishes second in each heat will get $500. 
This disposes of $6000 of the money and 
leaves $4000, which will be divided among 
the horses as they stand in the summaries, 
as follows: The horse which has made the 
best showing in the three heats will get 
$2000; $900 goes to the second horse, $600 to 
the third and $500 to the fourth. This plan 
ouglit to secure a very lively race through- 
out. 





————_ + | oe ——_—_——_—— 
Good Feeding. 

Good upland hay should be of a bright, 
light green, with a pleasant, sweet smell 
and free frum dust. It is best when from 
twelve to eighteen wonths old, for old hay 
becomes tasteless and innutritious. Heated 
hay—that is, hay that has undergone too 
great a degree of fermentation—is a very 
common cause of diabetes. 

Oats should be heavy, dry, almost split in 
two, plump and bright in color. They 
should weigh about forty pounds to forty- 
four pounds to abushel. They should be 
bought by weight, and not by measure. 
Care should be taken to rub some grains in 
the hands, to see if the odor of sulphur can 
be detected. Foxy oats are those which 
have been damaged, and, while drying ina 
kiln, have been exposed to the bleaching 
action of sulphur. These are unwholesome, 
and a constant cause of diabetes. 

Carrots are a very useful food for horses, 
which are very fond of them. They should 
be given sliced up with the grain or chopped 
hay. They are highly recommended for all 
classes of horses. Another thing absolutely 
necessary to keep horses in good health is 
salt. , 

Barley is given to a sick horse in the form 
of a malt mash. It is especially useful in 
the case of a horse that has run down. 
Another most useful mash is the customary 
bran mash. It isa safe and inild aperient, 
and half a teaspoonful of saltpetre should 
be stirred in with it as a kidney corrective 
unless the weather be very cold. A bran 
mash should be given once a week. 

Linseed is also, when scalded, a most ex- 
cellent diet for a horse with a cold or cough; 
a gallon of linseed tea is the simplest, and at 
the same time the best, of horse cough mixt- 
ures. Dr. N. C. PIERCE. 


»— 





The prizes offered by Thomas Lawson of 
Boston for the prettiest names of horses 
during 1902 were awarded for the following 
in order as given. Rondo Bell, Baron 
Lavish, Onward Flight, Exalma, Revenetta 
and Korolance. In addition he has added 
special prizes of $10 each to the follow- 
ing: Heir-to-Royalty, Rose Rumor, Heiress 
Grace, Aloween, Alciniece, Lady Dare 
Devil, Alboneer and Aurellette. Mr. Law- 
son will continuethe plan for another year. 
Hexstates that he has been governed by a 
desire to select those which, while being 
prettily euphonious, have carried an intelli- 
gent meaning either in the name itself, or 
in its selection, or both, and after selecting 
all those which would meet these require- 
ments, to grade them by a standard of per- 
fection of those different qualities. 

STRIP ARE Ge lea i Tale 


A New York paper tells a story about a 
creature, now in Portland, Me., with head, 
neck, legs and tail of a horse, but a camel’s 
pouch, hump and frame-work. Heis claimed 
to be half camel, half horse, and has been 
sold to a museum. 





One of the largest pair of horses in the 
country has recently been sold toa circus 
company. The pair stand nearly nineteen 

ehands high and weigh 4840 pounds, the 
weight of the two being nearlyequal. They 
are shurt legged, with deep, full middle and 
broad quarters. The color is bay with 
white feet and faces. They are believed to 
be pure-bred Englishire stock. 








Merriage and the College-Bred. 


As usual it has remained for President 
Eliot to say the true thing about the failure 
of the highly educated part of the American 
people to reproduce itself and to place the 
blame for this calamity where it belongs— 
upon the men of the country. Dr. Stanley 
Hall has recently made ‘investigations and 
published tables to show that the modernly 
educated woman, because she marries late, 
seldom transmits her culture and capabili- 
ties to more than two children. But the 
reason for the college woman’s deferred 
marriage the head of Clark University only 
imperfectly grasped. It is not nearly so 
much the years spent in study or the ele- 
vated ideal of this twentieth-century woman 
that is to blame, as the reluctance of the 
twentieth-century man to undertake the 
duties of a husband and father. 

President Eliot’s investigation of twenty- 
six classes which have been out of college 
twenty-five years have shown that twenty- 
eight per cent. of tiiese particular graduates 
have not married. Surely, itis not to pro- 
tracted education that the failure on the 
part of this twenty-eight per cent. to per- 
form the social duties cun be attributed. 
Nor can one place the blame upon lack of 
income and the expense of the necessities of 
life. Any Harvard graduate of ordinary 
endowment is able, when he has been 
twenty-five years out of college, to support 
a wife. It is the desire more than the in- 
come which is lacking. 

A great deal-of stuff is-all-the time being 
written to show that the decline of marriage 
among the more highly educated people is 
due to the extravagance and ambition of the 
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THE CELEBRATED MORGAN STALLION VERMONT FLACK HAWK, BY SHERMAN MORGAN. 





young women of the day. Undoubtedly, | 
there is a measure of truth in the statements | 
that are made to support this assertion. | 
The luxurious habits of the girl of the 
period, her desire to be elegantly clothed, 
constantly entertained, and provided at the 
outset of married life with all the comforts 
and conveniences tu which she has been 
accustomed in her -father’s house, may well 
give a young man pause. But this same 
girl will be quite amenable to reason and to 
suggestions of economy if these are dictated 

by.affection. The courage of women has 
never been found wanting when love has 
urged life in a cottage. 

What is needed is a reversion to the 
Colonial idea that any able-bodied man who 
is without a wife is not performing his 
whole duty to the State. The diary of Judge 
Samuel Sewall sheds great light upon this 
phase of our forefather’s life. Sewall was 
an old man when his first wife died, but he 
promptly conferred with his grown-up chil- 
dren and with all his friends upon the 
important matter of securing another spouse 
as speedily as possible. And so successful 
was he in his persistent wooings that when 
he died, at theage of eighty, he left a buxom 
third wife to mourn his sad loss. There is,’ 
of course, very much that is intensely amus- 
ing in the frank accounts that have come 
down to us of Judge Sewall’s courtship. 
But underneath it all was an earnest realiza- 
tion that marriage is a duty which a man’ 
owes to the State. Something of this same 
sense of obligation needs to be grasped 
today by our educated young men. Judge 
Sewall met his first wife the day he gradu- 
ated from Harvard, and before he was 

twenty he was married. A good old- 
fashioned family was his reward, and all 
his children were well educated, married 
well, and became the progenitors of a veri- 
table race of Sewalls. 

Today it is only the immigrant class that 
blithely undertakes the responsibilities of 
the marriage state. On one of the steamers 
which arrived in Boston last week, there 
came a girl of twenty-two, who was met at 
the wharf and married immediately by a 
countryman, who, after twelve years in this 
country (in the evarse of which he had be- 
come a naturalized American citizen) was 
earning the munificent salary of $9 per 
week. But on this hevéry cheerfully began 
married life with the girlof his choice. In 
strongly marked contrast is this to that 
twenty-eight per cent. of Harvard graduates 
who, after being out of college twenty-five 
years, are still unmarried. 





Notes from Washington, OD. C. 


Vhe Secretary of Agriculture is making 
preliminary arrangements for the construc- 
tion of the new $1,500,000 building author- 
izeu by Congress as the home for his depart- 
ment. The original specifications contem- 
plated $2,000,000 for this building, but as 
Congress. cut this amount down they will 
have to be-changed. The exact site for the 
new building has not yet been determined 
upon, but it will be somewhere near the old 
building and in the midst of the beautiful 
grounds of the Mall. No more satisfactory 
expenditure has been authorized by Con- 
gress than this $1,500,000. The Department 
of Agriculture is one of the most usefal and, 
to the people general'y, beneficial branches 
of the Government. Its present quarters 
are miserably inadequate, and a new build- 
ing is a necessity. 


The removal of the ten-cent duty on tea 
has stimulated those interested in the tea- 
growiug industry in Suuth Carolina to 
obtain a bounty on tea equal tothis amount. 
The experiments of the Department of Agri- 
culture have shown that tea can be success- 
fully raised in this country, although for a 
long time the Government tea farms were 
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held up to unmerciful ridicule. The tea 





can be successfully grown; the trouble lies 
with curing it, i. e:, picking it and rolling it. 
All the tea which has been produced has 
been sold at good prices, and the claim is 
now made that some encouragement should 
be given to this new American industry. 
It is not thought for a moment that any 
amount of argument will obtain the restora- 
tion of the duty, but it is believed that con- 
certed action may result in securing a 
bounty on tea raised in this country. 


Experiments are being made in tea-grow- 
ingin texas. What are considered suitable 
lands for tea farms have. been selected on 
the Colorado river in that State by Profes- 
so. Galloway of the Department of Agri- 
culture. .. 

The interest in good rvad-making seems 
to have stimulated a great desire for infor- 
mation on this subject; the Department of 
Agriculture has had to reprint four of its 
bulletins on the good-road question. 


The Atlantic State Packers Association 
has been holding a congress in Washington. 


Land which is under-drained is the land 
which can be gotten up first in the spring. 
If the farmer under-drains nothing else, it 
usually will pay to drain his kitchen garden. 

it is hardly an accurate statement of the 
case to say that because some crop is worth, 
for instance, fifty cents a bushel,and be- 
cause one hundied million bushels ure esti- 
mated destroyed annually in the United 
States by various insect enemies, exactly 
$50,000,000 is lost to American farmers. If 
the one hundred million bushels destroyed 
had been marketed in prime condition, it is 
possible that the general price would have 
dropped considerably below the fifty cents. 
That enormous losses occur, however, 
through insect ravages, is not disputed, and 
the worst of it is, that because of them, the 
crops of some sections are almost entirely 
wiped out. Dr. H. C. McCook, in an 
article in Harper’s Weekly, gives some 
startling statistics on insect destruction. 
The chinch bug, he says, caused a loss 
of $30,000,000 in 1871, upwards of $100,000,- 
000 in 1874 and in 1877 $60,000,000. The 
Rocky-mountain locust or grasshopper in 
1874 destroyed $100,000,000 of thie crops in 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa 
alone. For many years the cottun cater- 
pillar catsed an annual average loss in the 
Southern States of $15,006,000, while in 1868 
and 1873 the loss reached $30,000,000. The 
fly weevil, our most destructive enemy to 
stored grains, particularly throughout the 
South, inflicts an annual loss in the whule 
country of $40,000,000. The codling. moth, 
the chief ranger of the apple and pear crops, 
destroys every year fruit valued at $30,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000. The damage to live 
stock inflicted by the ox bot, or ox 
warble, amounts to $36,000,000. ‘* These 
are fair samples,” says Dr. Mc- 
Cook, “‘uf the enormous money losses pro- 
duced in one.country by afew of the pigmy 
captains of pernicious industry, whose 
hosts operate in the granaries, fields, stock 
farms and the stock yards of our country. 
What is the grand total?- In 1899, E. 
Dwight Sanderson, after careful considera- 
tion of the whole field, put the annual loss 
in the United States from insects at $400,- 
000,000. ’” Guy E. MITCHELL. 





Maine Farm Notes. 

The winter is wearing away. It has been 
thus far mild. One week in December was 
pretty cold, but since then it has been 
moderate. Feb. 13 it snowed steadily all 
night. Feb. 14 it was fair, with a high 
wind, but thawing in thesan. It has been 
one of the best seasons for business I ever 
knew. No drifting snows, but all good 
weather and good sledding. Hay is plenty, 
but still worth, for good hay, $10 at the 
barn. Pork holds up well, also eggs, but 


apples are hardly salable at any price. 
Several of my neighbors have lost a cow 
each from no apparent cause. Oxen are 
out of fa-hion here in Kennebec, where we 
have been accustomed to exhibit the best 
teams of oxen and steers in the State. 
Market men are peddling Chicago beef 
to farmers, while the farmers are making 
cream and butter, and getting more money 
than they ever got on oxen. 
Kennebec County, Me. D.H. Tune. 
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The Largest Fertilizer Werks im the 
Werld. 

The Bradley Fertilizer Works, Boston, Mass., 
are the largest producers of commercial fertilizers 
iu.the world. Their brands are known wherever 
profitable farming is known. The sale of Bradley 
fertilizers is the largest in the world,which simply 
shows that Bradley’s are preferred by the ma- 
jority of farmers because they insure the largest 
possible yield at the least expense. And after all 
is said and done, it is the yield that tells the 
story. Farmers who use Bradley’s year in and 
year out affirm confidently that no other brand of 
fertilizer equals Bradley’s for producing uni- 
formly good crops in the shortest time, and in 
that condition which insures the highest market 
prices for the varivus crops. 

Perhaps you had better write to Bradley Fer- 
tilizer Works, Boston, Mass., for complete par- 
ticulars, and see thaf, your local agent givés you 
Bradley’s. sectitie Pie ses 

EARLY SIX WEEKS POTATO. 
This Petate Will Preduce a Fine Crep 
Where Others Fail. 

To prove this claim, I have only to present to 
the reader my own experience with the Early 
Six-Weeks the past season of 1902. 

In one of our fields we planted several varic- 
ties, including the Early Six-Weeks. These 
potatoes were planted the same day, and on the 
same kind of soil. After the potatoes were up 
and got nicely to growing, the tops nearly cover- 
ing the ground, we had one of the hardest and 
‘most destructive hailstorms that ever swept over 
this part of the country. The potato tops were 
all cut to pieces, and laid so flat on the ground 
that the whole field had the appearance of being 
run over by a heavy land roller. 

After a while the tops started to grow again 
when they were struck with the blight, and it 
seemed that now the work of destruction was 
complete. My first thought was, not to bother 
to digany of this field, but as potatoes were a 
failure in this section and bringing seventy cents 
per bushel, [ concluded it would more than pay 
for the work in digging. 

My men dug.over the field and carefully meas- 
ured the yield of the common varieties (which. | 
were the size of hens eggs) and found they aver- 





aged just twenty-seven bushels to the acre. 

The Early Six-Weeks were on one side of the 
field and came last. Imagine our surprise when 
we commenced digging these potatoes to find that 
they were nearly full-grown, great, nice large 
tubers. We thought under the circumstances 
the quality could not be very good and tested 
some on the table, and now we were surprised 
again to find that they were the best potatoes we 
had used this season. How this potato could 
possibly make such a growth, and produce such 
a@ fine yield of tubers of excellent quality, under 
such unfavorable conditions—which nearly 
ruined all the other varieties—was a wonder to 
all who saw them harvested. My experience 
with this great potato proves that it is the quick- 
est grower, and the greatest wonder of any potato 
that I have ever grown. 

I ask as a favor that all who purchase seed 
from me will report whenever they have any of 
these potatoes to sell as I often buy from my 
customers, and always pay them an advanced 
price. 

Last season (1902) I bought every bushel I could 
get from my customers and paid them nearly $1.80 
per bushel, and then was unable to fill all my 
orders, so great was the demand. Price of seed 
potatoes will be found in our advertisement. 
Western orders can be shipped from Clinton, 
Wis., making freight very low. 

FRANK FINCH, 
Lock Box 2, Clyde, N. Y. 











DOG SHOW, 


' Mechanics’ Building, 
February 23, 24, 25, 26. 


Judging of different breeds and exhi- 
ditions by 


TRICK DOGS 


Will make up a continuens pregramme 
from 10 A. M. Moenday until 10 P. MM. 
Thursday. 


"Let Us Thresh the 
Matter Out 


No Potash—No Fruit 
No Phosphoric Acid—No Seeds 
No Nitrogen—No Leaves 


These three 
things must 
by be supplied 
“to your soil, 






Write to us 
and we will 
send 
some books 
giving the 
gist of the whole matter. 







you 



















GERMAN KALI WoRKs 
93 Nassau St, New York 
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T CATTLE 


HEREFORD 177%" 


MALES AND FEMALES. 
WASHBURN & KNOWLTON, New London, Ohio 


WM. HOLLAND, _ 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Will sell anywhere in United States. 
Posted on all breeds of stock. Terms 
reasonable. Address, 


Waterloo, Ia. 














FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc., 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 

r. 








A FEW first-class Managers and Foremen. Open at 
once. Best of references. Nocharyes to emo) 
ers. Save time by writing. The SCIENCE AGEN‘ Y, 

Durham, N. H. 





ARM wanted, or board. CASH, 366 Livingston, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For SALE—Farm, lacres, cheap. G. FISKE, Dv 
ham, Ct. 








‘OR SALE-—A handsome young thoroughbred tare. 
a winner bred in winning lines. Ruus half in 
ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, 0. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven \ ears 
old ; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable or -.\0 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, 0. 


Warr zeit sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes ai 
Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. Kl 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will se!) 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, © 


OR SALE—One good jack and two jennets. Address 
F BOX 105, Patricksburg, Ind. 











OR SALEOR TRADE—An English Shire stallion, 
ming three years old; a good one. W. 1 
ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. 1. 





ANTED—A fast pacer for the free-for-al! class; 
must be able to go three times in 2.06 or 2.7. A’ 
ess EARNEST MADDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 





OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands. 3 ' 
| wer old. Prices, 8 to #300. Dr. M. M. M 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 








| LOR SALE-—Stallion, sire of one 212 performer 4)! 
four ot! tter than 2.30. Took him ona «ic 
| Will sell cheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morris! 





OR SAT.E—Fonr trotters, 5 and 6 years old. wit! + 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two ">! 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice. ! 





10; : 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER:Croton Kenie's 


i STUD—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: bre®ding cannot '¢ 
ew Castle, Pa. 





W—Piant Breeding. Being Five: - 
the Amelioration of Domestic Plants 
Price a ee 


BAILEY-—The Forcing Book. A manual! 
the cultivation ox vegetables in g.ass houses. |: 
H. BAILEY, 280 pages, 88 illustrations. Price..81 00 





BAILEY—Garden munaing. Suggestions |) 
the Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. BA!) > 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. W: 


‘augh and Ernest \W* ° 
417 pages. 256 illustrations. Prico s1.0¢ 








$100 CASH 


Bor $200 tn cach for the best article to be written ca 
these sows. Describe how and what kind 
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breeding and Begs. Describe ten sows that 
staffs would: 
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